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is the time to 
save on your 
Insurance Costs 


HE right time to think of 
cutting your insurance costs 
is when you are drawing up 
the plans for a new building. Cer- 
tain methods of construction can be 
followed, certain safeguards can be 
included that will not only reduce 
your insurance costs, but will also 
provide greater security to life and 


property. 


This phase of construction is a 
specialist’s job. The fire preven- 
tion engineers of The Home Insur- 
ance Company will gladly co-op- 
erate with you and your architects 


in planning new buildings so as to 
make them as fire resistive as 
possible. 


It is often possible to make minor 
changes in present buildings so that 
they too will be entitled to a lower 
rate of insurance and will afford 
greater security to the investment 
involved. 


The service of these engineers is 
free and can be obtained through 
the local agent for The Home or by 
writing direct to the company at 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 


THE HOME ‘oveaxy NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 


09 Maiden Lane 
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Mae II 
YOUR 
M CUSTOMER 
EN seek your opinion on credit prob- 


lems—because you have credit knowledge A 


and experience. 


In this respect you are often the “guide, 


counselor and friend” of your company’s BETTER 


customers. 


The more these customers learn about the ( REDIT 
fundamentals of credit and are kept up to 
date on facts and information, the better 


risks they will become—and the simpler 
your credit work will be. 


Naturally you cannot expect all of your 
customers to make credit a life study. 


But—you can see to it that they are sup- 
plied with practical help in their daily prob- 
lems. 


How? By giving them valuable up-to-date 
news in the credit and financial field—new 
ideas and methods on credits, collections and 
sales, which are regularly found in the pages 


of Crepir MoNnTHLY. TO CIRCULATION MGR. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 
If you agree this is sound reasoning, here is ONE PARK AVE. 

a proposal for your advantage and ours— NEW YORK 

fill out the coupon at right, with the names 

and addresses of a few customers whom you 1. 

believe would be helped by reading Crepit 

MONTHLY, and mail same to us. We will do 

the rest. 


YOURS FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
CREDIT MONTHLY 
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You are cordially invited 
to listen to an address on 


“What it Means 
Have a Good 


| 


mg 


to 


Credit Standing 


To be delivered by 


Dr. Stephen |. Miller, 


Executive Manager 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 


MEN 


Education of the public in credit funda- 
mentals is an important service. Members 
of the Association will recognize the 
value of reaching thousands of lis- 
teners with an address on the above sub- 
ject and at the same time will themselves 
welcome an opportunity to hear Dr. 
Miller. He will be guest speaker on the 


HALSEY, STUART & 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Radio Program 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 


Over a Coast-to-Coast network of 
thirty-seven stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Music by symphony orchestra. 


A copy of Dr. Miller’s address may 
be obtained by writing to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 201 So. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 


CO. 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


23rd 


Em 





| 
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When writing to Halsey, Stuart (> Co. please mention Credit Monthly 


DR. MILLER 
BROADCASTS 


July 23—An eve- 
ning that every 
CreDIT MONTHLY 
reader will want to 
reserve. Dr. Stephen I. 
Miller, Executive Man- 
ager of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men 
will give an address on 
“What it Means to Have 
a Good Credit Standing”. 
Dr. Miller’s talk will be 
given on the Halsey Stuart 
Radio Program for Wed- 
nesday evening, July 23, 
and broadcasted over the Coast to 
Coast Red Network of 37 stations as. 
sociated with the National Broadcast. 
ing Company. The stations and time 
of broadcast are given below: 


WSB—Atlanta KGW-—Portland, 
WEEI—Boston Oreg. 
WGR—Buffalo WJAR—Provi- 


KYW—Chicago dence 
WSAI—Cincinnati WRVA—Rich- 
WOC—Davenport mond 
KOA—Denver KSD—St. Louis 
WW J—Detroit KSTP—St. Paul- 
KPRC—Houston Minneapolis 
WJAX—Jacksonville KSL—Salt Lake 
KECA—Los Angeles City 
WHAS—Louisville WOAI—San An- 
W MC—Memphis tonio ‘ 
WTMJ—Milwaukee WGY—Schenec- 
WSM—Nashville tady 


WSMB—New Orleans KOMO—Seattle 


WEAF—New York KHQ—Spokane 
KGO—Oakland KVOO—Tulsa 
WOW—Omaha WRC — Washing- 
WLIT—Philadelphia ton, D. C. 


WCAE—Pittsburgh W TAG —Worces- 
WCSH—Portland, 


ter 
Me. CKGW — Toronto 
8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time—one hour later, 


The introduction to Dr. Miller’s talk 
will be an analysis of credit, the cur 
rency of the Twentieth Century, and 
what the credit system means t 
American business. The body of his 
talk will be concerned with such im 
portant points as: how. credit standing 
is established, how credit information 
is gathered and disseminated, and how 
to insure and safeguard credit standing 
through investment reserves. Dh 
Miller will conclude his talk on the key- 
note of safeguarding your credit and 
using it wisely. 

Wednesday evening, July 23, will 
offer one of the high lights of interest 
for Crepit MONTHLY readers in 1930. 
If you cannot be at one of the meet- 


ings that will be held throughout the’ 


country in connection with this radio 
program, make sure to be at your radio. 
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# Looking Ahead 


One of the leading articles in the 
August Crepir MONTHLY will be 
a penetrating analysis of a remedy 
to permanently stabilize American 
business and eliminate depression 
cycles. This thought-provoking 
article by H. C. Cutting should be 
read by every business man. 


O. H. Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has 
written an article for the August 
issue on “Float”, a subject of un- 
usual importance to bankers and 
financial executives. Another con- 
tribution to the next issue will be 
an article on the power of co-opera- 
tion in business by Samuel Ardron, 
Jr. 

There will also be an interview 
with a prominent American busi- 
ness leader, and an article on 
Budgetary Control by F. Rich- 
mond Fletcher. 


J. Schmidt, Jr. of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Company 
contributes an article on “The Im- 
portance of Modern Dishonesty In- 
surance to Modern Business.” 
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eaeeueeeaE VENT AND COMMENT. «.eee0n 


= Nor Lone Aco I heard 

a prominent American 

author remark: “The 

oo dit trouble with our contem- 

porary literature is that 

we do not have enough 

geniuses to create excite- 

ment and sensation and so 

direct the attention of the 

masses to the literary 

world.” This immediately called to mind the classic 

statement of the old astronomer, who said: “The 

trouble with astronomy is that we don’t have enough 

comets. We need comets to make people think 

about such fixed and valuable points in the Universe 
as the North Star and the Great Bear.” 


The comet flashes across the heavens with its 
nebulous train of fiery brilliance. All the world 
looks upward, and as it gazes in awe and wonder at 
the sensational heavenly visitor, it sees such ‘“val- 
uable points in the universe as the North Star and 
the Great Bear.” The vagrant, brilliant comet is of 
no value except to let people remember that the 
North Star is the guide star of the universe and that 
one will never lose his direction as long as he seeks 
out and is guided by this never-failing sky sign. 
And as we look up at the comet we tonsider the 
heavens, the river of stars and worlds that is the 
milky way, the tiny specks of light that are really 
planetary systems vastly greater than our own. And 
we begin to comprehend! 

The trouble with the credit fraternity is that it 
doesn’t have enough comets. Salesmen, financiers, 
bankers, production men—all have comets flashing 
across their skies of activities with what almost 
amounts to a planned regularity. And the world 
has looked upward, and in looking upward has seen 
and acclaimed such valuable points as big salaries, 
executive pre-eminence, administrative importance. 
Just as the comet is the press agent of astronomy 
so must “Telling the world what they are doing” be 
the slogan of the credit executives of this country. 
Credit quotas are as important as sales quotas. 
Credit psychology is as sig- 
nificant as sales psychol- 
ogy. Credit pre-eminence 
as acclaimable as produc- 
tion pre-eminence. Let 
more comets shoot across 
the sky of credit activities. 
The world will look up- 
ward, and looking up- 


ward, begin to compre- 
hend! 


Comets 





i A FRIEND and I were 





driving along the Oregon 
Coast when we noticed a 
A Streak man digging a hole about 
a quarter of a mile off the 
of road. The spot was deso- 
. late and barren. The man 
Insanity extracted something from 
a small sack fastened to 
his belt, put it into the 
hole and covered it over with dirt. As he straight- 
ened up from his completed task he noticed that we 
had stopped the car to watch him. He strolled over 
and smiled a cordial greeting. I asked him why 
he had been digging a hole out on this desolate point 
above the Pacific. He answered simply: “I planted 
a tree.” 

He accepted our invitation to ride back to Marsh- 
field, Oregon; and on our little journey, as a result 
of considerable questioning on my part, we heard 
this fascinating story: 

Six years before he had been lost on a Nevada 
desert. Heat, thirst and hunger gradually overcame 
him. He gave up all hope of being found. From 
where he lay, helpless in the summer sun, not a tree 
was visible. In the cireular expanse of shimmering 
waste there was not a jot of shade. Through one 
almost interminable afternoon the desert sun burnt 
into his consciousness a streak of insanity. For now, 
wherever he travels—in this country and in far 
lands—he carries with him a small bag of tree seeds, 
planting them whenever he comes to a spot that is 
desolate and barren. He has averaged eight plant- 
ings a day which makes over seventeen thousand 
trees in six years. He painted vivid and idealistic 
word pictures of what these trees would mean in 
fifty or a hundred years. He visualized his trees 
giving shade to weary travelers; in some of the 
small groves he had planted, families would come for 
picnics and the song of birds and laughter of chil- 
dren would commingle;—and there would come 
men who just wanted to prop their backs against 
the trunks of his trees to rest and to meditate. This 
man said, “I make no excuses for myself. I know 
this is a streak of insanity but I seem helpless to do 
anything about it. Two of my poems are in an 
anthology of American poetry. One of my short 
stories is included in a compilation of American 
short stories along with those of Poe, Hawthorne, 
O. Henry and Bret Harte. But if I deserve any 
little bit of immortality it will be for these thous- 
ands of unlabeled monuments I have planted over 
the face of the earth.” 

And thusly did this man, with his streak of in- 
sanity, express one of the sanest philosophies of life. 
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After all it is not the big moments that make each 
life worth while; it is the hundreds of moments in 
each day filled with the satisfaction of living that 
bring richness to our queer, strange journey from a 
three foot cradle to a six foot grave. And the 
monuments we should kneel to worship in our daily 
lives are the unlabeled monuments of fine deeds that 
are never confessed to the world, of noble thoughts 
that are never expressed to the world, of untold 
wrongs that are never redressed by the world— 
these are the unlabeled monuments that make each 
day worth living—and not the various deeds pub- 
lished and immortalized in history, sculpture and an- 
thologies. And as this man wanders down through 
the years, writing his poems and stories and plant- 
ing his trees, he may be 

leaving no “footprints on 

the sands of time”, but 

he will leave living me- 

morials on the face of the 

earth — unlabeled monu- 

ments that will bring 

beauty, rest, quiet and 

meditation into many 

lives. 


Two MEN with better 
than the average reputa- 
tion as economists had ar- 
ticles on the same page of 
the Sunday financial sec- 
tion of a New York news- 
paper in which they an- 
alyzed America’s foreign 
trade decline. However, 
they reached entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions as a result of their analysis of the 
same set of figures and facts. 

One article purported to defend the theory that 
foreign trade increases in relatively close ratio to the 
increase of our foreign investments, saying in part, 
“America’s aggregate excess of exports over imports 
for the years 1914-1929 corresponds almost exactly 
to America’s total investments abroad which would 
seem to indicate that, in addition to having disposed 
of twenty-six billion dollars worth of excess goods, 
at a good profit, we have managed to create on the 
books of the rest of the world a balance in our favor 
equivalent to twenty-six billion dollars. 

“That it is essential for the United States to in- 
vest abroad, may be evidenced from the observations 
made by sincere students of economics. America’s 
aggregate excess of exports over imports for the 
years 1914-1929 corresponds almost exactly to 
America’s total investments abroad.” 

The other article pointed out that foreign invest- 
nent and trade movements for the first five months 
of 1930 have failed to harmonize with accepted 
economic behavior of capital and credits. “The 
total value of the foreign trade of the country in 
the first five months of the current year has fallen 
off 21.4 per cent. as compared with the same period 
of 1929, while in the same comparative periods 
foreign financing increased by over 50 per cent.” 

Itseems, therefore, that while this country’s aggre- 


Fathoming 
Foreign 


Financing 
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gate excess of exports over imports for the years 
1914-1929 corresponds almost exactly to our total 
investments abroad during the same period, yet dur- 
ing the first five months of this year foreign trade 
has fallen off 21.4 per cent. over the same period 
last year with investments abroad increasing 50 per 
cent. for the same period. The principle that for- 
eign trade develops in correlative ratio with foreign 
investments has been considered economically 
sound, but we have just passed through a five months 
period in which sound economic principles have 
gone awry. This may lead one to several con- 
clusions of which one of the most important is: 
Economic laws and principles have their off pe- 
riods and the greatest mis- 

take people can make is to 

allow an adverse psychol- 

ogy to develop in their 

minds as a result of eco- 

nomic lapses that are 

bound to take place at cer- 

tain intervals in each eco- 

nomic era. 


Pick Up a magnifying 
glass and focus it on Busi- 
ness Service! Not to en- 


. large and magnify Busi- 
Magnifying ness Service into propor- 


. . tions that are not its own; 
Business Service 
but to more carefully ex- 


amine and analyze details 

that have not heretofore 

been clearly seen and un- 
derstood. Read Mr. Nichols’ article on “Business 
Service—the Magic Wand of Business” in this issue 
of:Crepir MonTHLY and thoughtfully consider the 
arguments he advances in favor of a nation-wide 
development of Business Service by the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

One of the great opportunities of the credit fra- 
ternity lies in fostering and developing Business Ser- 
vice. It is no longer an experiment but a proved 
force as shown by the work of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on the Pacific Coast. Credit 
work presents a more appealing and more expansive 
future than ever before as it assumes the national 
responsibility for the development of Business Ser- 
vice. The U. S. Department of Commerce says, 
“Co-operation among local manufacturers, whole- 
salers and credit men under the leadership of the 
Credit Association, is one of the most important 
factors in any program to prevent bankruptcy.” 

Business Service development is a challenge and a 
duty. To fulfill the duty in the same spirit that the 
challenge has been accept- 
ed should become the ob- 
jective .of every credit 
executive as he enlists his 
efforts in support of this 
new giant service that will 
release multitudinous bene- 


fits for himself and his 


fellow business men. 

































The Speed 


you want ..., 


The Accuracy 


you must have 


ERE’S a typical situation—An inquiry has 
come in regarding the credit of a certain firm. 
A record order for an important client hinges on the 


answer. Data must be assembled . . . red tape 
slashed . . . a decision given. Communication between 
credit offices and client must be rapid . . . accurate 


. .. in printed form for future reference. 


Orders, quotations, reports, inquiries . . . daily 
increasing thousands of business communications 
flash across the vast network of Postal Telegraph 
wires. Executives appreciate the speed and accuracy 
—the alert messengers, highly trained operators, 
second-splitting equipment, and the sense of respon- 
sibility that Postal Telegraph employees makeevident 












in every transaction. mt 

ing? 

The only American telegraph company - 

offering a world-wide service of a fe 
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Postal Telegraph, through affiliation in the Inter- it 

national System, goes to Europe, Asia, the Orient ity? 

over Commercial Cables; to the West Indies, Central twel 

and South America over All America Cables; to and 

ships at sea via Mackay Radio. tnal 
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A. J. MOUNT, President 
of the Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association 
in this interview by Chester 
H. McCall answers the much 


discussed and mooted 


question: 


ls Branch Banking Dangerous ? 


HAT about branch banking? 
Whenever business men dis- 
cuss the future of banking 


in the United States, whenever bankers 
themselves discourse upon the future of 
their profession this question is invari- 
ably asked. 

What are the evils of branch bank- 
ing? Is there inherent in the branch 
banking system dangers of monopoly? 
Does this system place in the hands of 
afew men the individual interests of 
depositors and business men? Would 
the centralized management of branch 
banking dominate and control the flow 
of funds from community to commun- 
ity? Not since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, with its first growth 
and development of business and indus- 
tral combinations, have so many ques- 
tions of apprehension been asked by the 
tank and file of the country as are now 
being levied upon the branch banking 
system. 

Even among authorities, among men 
who have studied basic facts and are in 
thse contact with banking matters, 
there is a wide divergence of views on 
this subject. One authority disparages 
branch banking—another authority de- 
fends the system. A case in point: 

Mr. Henry W. Dawes, a former 
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Comptroller of Currency, and Mr. 
John W. Pole, present Comptroller of 
the Currency, from the same array of 
facts and the same conditions in force, 
reached exactly opposite conclusions on 
branch banking. 

In his report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1923, Mr. Dawes 
affirmed that there was existent in the 
growth and expansion of branch bank- 
ing a danger of monopoly which would 
place a burden of evils on the financial 
and banking system of the country. 
He declared that an unhampered 
growth of great branch banking or- 
ganizations would sound the death 
knell of the smaller, independent bank 
and place the economic future of Amer- 
ican communities at the mercy of pow- 
erful branch banking organizations. Re- 
cently, Mr. Dawes testified before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, re-emphasizing and re-affirming the 
views he set forth as Comportoller of 
the Currency. 

John W. Pole, present Comptroller 
of the Currency is a defender and 
champion of branch banking. He sees 
the system as the natural development 
in our present day economic organiza- 
tion and does not believe it is fraught 
with dangers to the individual and the 


community. 
When 


executives 


two outstanding financial 
viewing branch banking 
from the same functionary positions 
and through the same lens reach con- 
clusions that are entirely different, how 
is the layman and the business man to 
reach any satisfactory conclusion on a 
subject that is so vital to his progress 
and well-being? 


The Negative Approach 


A negative approach is generally 
made to such mooted and controversial 
subjects as mergers, consolidations and 
branch banking. Instead of asking, 
““What are the benefits of branch bank- 
ing?”, the mind asks, “What are the 
dangers of branch banking?” All eco- 
nomic developments since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century economic crys- 
tallizations of Thomas Aquinas and 
Nicole Oresme have been questioned 
and analyzed through negative chan- 
nels. Let us make no exception then 
in the case of branch banking. 

With this idea in mind I went to A. 
J. Mount, President of Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, presenting for his appraisal and 
answer a series of negatively formed 
questions on branch banking. Mr. 


























































Mount is particularly well qualified to 
talk on the merits of branch banking 
in contrast to the merits of unit or in- 
dependent banking, having spent the 
earlier years of his banking career in 
independent banking experience. 

Mr. Mount is second in line of suc- 
cession in the Bank of Italy’s five year 
executive plan. In this great state- 
wide California branch banking organ- 
ization with resources of over 
$1,055,000,000 the presi- 
dent may hold office for 
only five years. The 
next man in rank 
then succeeds to 
the presidency, 
each man_ along 
the executive lad- 
der automatically 
advancing a rung. 
This unusual plan 
is a spark from 
the star of idealism 
of A. P. Giannini, 
founder and cre- 
ator of the Bank 
of Italy, who be- 
lieves “‘that every 
man who deserves 
a chance should 
get that chance.” 

A plain descrip- 
tion of the organization that is the 
Bank of Italy would in itself be a fas- 
cinating story, and the epic of its 
growth and development another story. 
Only such parts of these two stories 
will be used here as are necessary to 
clarify the views of the able, far-seeing 
President of the Bank of Italy on the 
far-reaching subject of branch bank- 
ing. 

Critics of branch banking character- 
ize the system as autonomous and 
autocratic. Their arguments maintain 
that individualized, personal service is 
squelched in the giganticism of the or- 
ganization. The elevator took me to 
the second floor of the Head Office of 
the Bank of Italy in San Francisco. I 
told the boy at the information desk 
that I had a four o’clock appointment 
with Mr. Mount. “Oh, yes, Mr. Mc- 
Call,” he said, “just a moment.” And 
it was only just a moment—not ten 
minutes—until I was ushered into Mr. 
Mount’s office, the door of which opens 
out directly on the large, spacious sec- 
ond floor. There was no inner-inner 
office—nor even an inner office—to go 
through before reaching the office of 
the president. 


His desk is close to the door. No 
secretary to get by. A reflection and 
symbolism of accessibility. The next 





day I visited six other Bank of Italy 
branches in San Francisco and in each 
one I found thresholds that were easy 
to cross—desks that were close to the 
doors, Nor did the men I talked to in 


these six visits know that I was inves- 
tigating for publication purposes. 

“I want to discuss branch banking”, 
I said to Mr. Mount, after his cordial 
greeting. 







Sometimes two or three frogs croaking make so much noise that they 
sound like a chorus of thousands 


“I suspected as much when you asked 
for the interview,” Mr. Mount an- 
swered smiling. 


“Frog Psychology” 


I started by telling Mr. Mount this 
short story: “Not long ago in New 
York I was talking to a well-known 
critic of branch banking who vented 
his spleen in particular on “‘Giannini’s 
tottering colossus”, as he called the 
Bank of Italy. For half an hour he 
pointed out the apparent weaknesses of 
branch banking, ending by saying, 
“Where there’s smoke, there must be a 
fire. If branch banking is sound, if it 
is all that it should be, why are so 
many doubts expressed as to its sound- 
ness—why are so many people criticiz- 
ing it?? What do you think of this 
statement, Mr. Mount—and how 
would you answer his question?” 

“All of the noise we are hearing 
made about branch banking comes un- 
der what I might call ‘frog psychology’. 
A story will illustrate what I mean by 
this. 

“A visitor eating at a rather stylish 
restaurant was astounded at the price 
he had to pay for frog legs. The man- 
ager happened to be a personal friend 
so the visitor called him over saying, 
“You certainly hold up a fellow for 















commun: 
yres are 
thousand 
uy toda\ 


trog legs in tnis place.’ The restauryy 
manager explained that the scarcity g 
frog legs made them very expensip 
‘A scarcity of frog legs,’ the visit, 


laughed, ‘why, there are literally thoy. § ing !@*8* 
ands of frogs up my way. Suppose | banks ar 
take care of your supply hereafter, Jug § ute and 
pay me half of what you genermlhy difficult 
pay and I'll be satisfied.’ The restgy, § ing O¥& 
rant manager agreed, extremely we § over ™ 
pleased with the opportunity, § Yes 0 
“Shortly after the visitn § é fhe" 

returned to his home th § /8 ban 

restaurant M a nage commu! 

received a lett, branche 

which said: ‘Whe, § ‘quest 

I looked into th “I ¢ 

situation here, | § brings 

found only two» sound k 

three frogs. They § agemen 

made so much which : 

noise that |§ hind it 

thought surely § and set 

there were thous § entite 

ands of them, | § institut 

regret that I ca. § “Wi 


not furnish you 
with frog legs.’ 
We have much th 
same situation in 


regard to branch 


comes 
of you 
vices 1 
ing in 
give?” 


banking. Thee} “A 

are a few dis | mind 

gruntled critics who make so much § the ca 
noise that it sounds really portentous, | a brar 
If one examines the branch banking } are ar 
situation honestly he will find thatin- | Each 
stead of thousands of frogs there are } nanci 
only two or three making the noise.” | and | 
“Can you crystallize in a few words | pende 
the essence of why you believe branch | a on 
banking is sound and why it is of | thes 
benefit to the individual?” meet 
“As soon as branch banking become § Italy 
unsound,” he said, ““we will get imme § care 
diate reactions from the public an § fruit 
will know that something else must bk § sour 
developed to supplant it. Banking is § insti 
controlled more directly by the will of § cust 
the people than any other form of eco § this 
nomic intercourse. Banking servicss 9 situa 
are very sensitive so we feel that we § anit 
are right in assuming that public ac I 
ceptance and recognition of branch § is 1 
banking as shown by our experience § fron 
proves its value and worth.” pen 
“Branch banking is criticized be § fail 
cause its opponents see the system § enti 
gradually swallowing the independent J get 
and unit bank, which will result in § get 
huge, unwieldly banking organizations you 
with concentrated power and influence J val 
dominating community and economic J dis, 
life. What do you think of this atte bar 
tude?” hin 
“You speak of the domination of | sta 
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communities by branch banks. Fail- 
ures are dominating hundreds and even 
thousands of communities in this coun- 
ury today. Business institutions carry- 
ing large cash deposits in the insolvent 
banks are brought to the brink of fail- 










































i ure and only superb. management and a 
eneralh dificult struggle keeps them from go- 

restay, | ing over: The Bank of Italy has taken 
ly wel @ over many banks that have been on the 
tunity ver8e of failure or disbandment—and 

, Vidlee at the request of the officials of the fail- 
me the ing bank or prominent citizens in the 
a nage community. In fact, many of our 292 

letter branches have been taken over at the 

‘Wher request of interested parties. 
1to th “ft contend that branch banking 
rere, | brings to the communities it affects 

two o; § sound banking administration and man- 

They § agement. Each city or trading area in 
much which a branch bank is located has be- 
hat |§ hind it not only the improved facilities 
urely § and services of a branch bank but the 

thous. § entire resources of the branch banking 
em, | institution.” 

I can. § “Will you give me one example that 
h you § comes to your mind readily on how one 
legs’ f of your branch banks has given ser- 
uch the | vices that an independent bank operat- 
tion in § ing in the same community could not 

branch } give?” I asked. 

There “A great many examples come to 
w dis. | mind readily,” Mr. Mount replied, “but 
> much | the case of San Jose will illustrate how 
tentous, | a branch bank’s vastly greater resources 
banking | are an advantage rather than a danger. 
that in- | Each year during the fruit season, fi- 
here are | nancial help is needed to gather, handle 
ise.” | and move the produce. If the inde- 
vy words | pendent banks were faced with making 

branch | 2 one or two million dollar loan for 
t is of | the needs of San Jose, they could not 
meet the emergency. But the Bank of 
becomes § Italy branch in San Jose is able to take 
t imme- § care of the credit requirements of the 
lic and § fruit-growers because it has the re- 
must be § sources of a great, state-wide banking 
aking is § institution to draw from in serving its 
will of § customers. Branch banking service, in 
of eco» ff this instance as in hundreds of other 
servic’ | situations, is superior to the services of 
that we ff anindependent or unit bank.” 
blic ac- Ihave heard many people say that it 
branch § is much more difficult to get loans 
perience § from branch banks than from inde- 
pendent banks. One man who had 
zed be § failed to get a loan to which he was not 
system § entitled said to me, “When you try to 
pendent § get a loan from a branch bank, you 
esult in get all bandaged up in red tape until 
izations # you feel like a firiancial and credit in- 
nfluence valid.” I told Mr. Mount what this 
onomic disgruntled customer of another branch 
his atti- ing institution had said and asked 
him what he thought of the man’s 
tion of | statement, 
ITHLY | JULY, 1930 


Mr. Mount smiled genially at the 
statement made by the branch banking 
customer. “The gentleman who said 
that is quite right. There is just enough 
red tape, if you want to call scientific 
credit procedure red tape, to bring out 
the fact as to whether a man is a finan- 
cial and credit invalid. If he is, he 
needs doctoring before he is entitled to 
a bank loan. The man who really de- 
serves credit can get it just as easily, or 
more easily, from a branch bank than 
from an independent bank, but the un- 
deserving man travels a much harder 
road. Out of the thousands of bank 
failures that have taken place in this 
country, a large proportion have been 
weakened through no other cause than 
unsound loans. I con- 
sider the fact that branch 
banking is so careful in 
the functioning of its 
lending machinery to be 
one of the great strengths 
of the system.” 

“Another strong argu- 
ment marshalled in sup- 
port of independent bank- 
ing is the fact that the in- 
dependent bank is admin- 
istered by men who are 
locally prominent and 
who have every local in- 
terest at heart, instead of 
by a powerful, centralized, 
bureaucratic system of 
rules. How do you react 
to this idea?” 

“I should say,” the 
Bank of Italy president 
answered, “that one of 
the strengths of the inde- 
pendent bank is that 
which you have pointed 
out. Because this is an 
argument in favor of in- 
dependent banks does not 
make it an argument 
against branch banking. 
Several banks that we 
have purchased still have 
the same personnel and 
the same officers as when 
the institution was ab- 
sorbed. A number of 
these branches make their 
loans without any consul- 
tation with the Head Of- 
fice. We simply receive a 
report of the results. 

“It is one of our rules that the man- 
agers of our branches show a strong in- 
terest in the local, civic and financial 
development of the area covered by 
their branches’ services. This is noth- 
ing more than common sense and good 


management. I believe this same prin- 
ciple is inherent in all branch banking 
activities and is not restricted to Bank 
of Italy policy.” 

Much “hurrah” has been raised about 
the standardizing, mechanizing process 
of branch banking retarding the growth 
and development of bank executives. 
The system itself has been criticized for 
not giving the young man a fair oppor- 
tunity to fully and thoroughly grow 
into administrative capacities. In ad- 
dition, it has been pointed out that lead- 
er potentiality in the banking and finan- 
cial field is greatly lessened as branch 
banking grows and independent bank- 
ing declines. Opportunities for fuller 
and broader development that come 





A disgruntled customer of a branch bank said: 
“When you try to get a loan from a branch 
bank, you get all bandaged up in red tape, un- 
til you feel like a financial and credit invalid.” 
Read President Mount’s answer to this state- 
ment. 


through working in smaller banks are 
greatly lessened. If future leaders are 
to be developed, there must be ample 
opportunities for them to train and 
work. Leadership potentiality in this 
(Continued on page 39) 
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MONG crooks, the _ invisible 
lines ot caste are said to be 
even more finely drawn than 


they are in the realm of men who try 
to earn an honest liviag. Such color- 
ful and forceful characters as “Scar- 
face Al” Capone and “Bugs” Moran, 
Chicago’s war lords, rank among their 
fellows much like Presidents, Kings or 
Emperors rank among members of the 
income-tax-paying other half, while 
pickpockets correspond to honest day 
laborers in the cycle. From the low- 
lest “dip” to the most powerful 
“brain,” crooks observe strictly the un- 
written law that classifies them accord- 
ing to their individual technique, abil- 
ity and type of “racket,” and each 
clings to the conventions of his caste. 

In all the long list of crook divisions, 
there is but one type of criminal that 
stands out as being purely a product of 
modern civilization only one 
“racket” that requires its devotees to be 
up-to-date, artistic, suave and artifi- 
cially genteel. There have always been, 
since the beginning of time, murderers, 
thugs, bootleggers (once called “con- 
traband runners”), hijackers (once 
known as “pirates”), confidence men, 
pickpockets and the hundreds of other 
kinds and divisions of. unlawful per- 
sons . . . but only one group is thor- 
oughly modern. 

They are the forgers. 

Other crooks may depend upon 
strong-arm tactics, spitting “gats” or 
chattering machine guns; other crooks 
may risk life and limb in the pursuit 
of their branch of the profession . . . 
but a forger requires neither “rod” nor 
Browning . . . blackjack nor garotte. 
He sits at his desk in a quiet room, 
immaculately clothed, warm, comfort- 
able, and uses dainty bottles of acid 
and a set of pens. He is a fastidious 
crook . .. the aristocrat of Crime... 
Dishonestville’s man-about-town . . . 
the personification of a story-book 
Raffles. 

Perhaps it is this aura of pseudo- 


lForgery— 


respectability and 

glamor which 

surrounds clever 

forgers that 

makes a study of 

their characteris- 

tics and modus 

operandi so inter- 

esting. The his- 

tory of crime is 

packed with the 

brilliant and dar- 

ing coups of for- 

gers they 

stand out from 

the rest of the 

preying fratern- 

ity like orchids in 

an onion bed. 

They are the 

hardest to bring 

to justice, the 

hardest. to con- 

vict and the 

hardest to pro- 

tect against. Po- 

lice vigilance may foil murderers; 
burglar alarms, locks and watchmen 
may foil second-story men and only 
fools fall for the swindles of confidence 
men... but there has not yet been 
evolved an entirely foolproof method 
of keeping a forger from raising and 
cashing checks or drafts. 

In England, during the Eighteenth 
Century, death was the penalty for for- 
gery. Let us, as a contrast, look at the 
activities of the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Century forgers and the penal- 
ties they “suffer”... if they are caught! 

Until the issuance of bank drafts, 
postal money orders and the like, for- 
gery was confined to the raising of 
bank notes . . . an activity that brought 
small returns and was fraught with a 
great deal of danger. But early in the 
Nineteenth Century the forgers of the 
nation were able to welcome, in their 


own unique way, draft forms which » 
readily yielded themselves to alteration 
and forgery that banks all over th 
country lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Never has there been a nego- 
tiable instrument so much to a forger'’s 
taste. It was so simple to go toa 
western state bank, purchase a draft for 
$5 on the institution’s New York o 
Boston branch, use acid to remove th 
$5, write $5000 (or any other num 


Other crooks may depend upo 
strong-arm tactics, spitting “gats’ 
or chattering machine guns; other 
crooks may risk life and limb in th 
pursuit of their branch of the pre 
fession . . . but a forger requife 
neither “rod” nor Browning . « 
blackjack nor garotte. He sits a 
his desk in a quiet room, immact 
lately clothed, warm, comfortable, 
and uses dainty bottles of acid and 
a set of pens. He is a fastidious 
crook ... the aristocrat of crim 

. Dishonestville’s | man-about- 
town ... the personification of 4 

story-book Raffles. 
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ber which suited the fancy) in its 
place, take it to the city where it was 
payable, cash it... and make a profit 
of thousands of dollars without the 
labor connected with ordinary burglary, 
the mental exertion of confidence work 
or the danger of murder, that new re- 
cruits to the fine art of forgery en- 
tered the select circle by scores. 

These neophytes were not all con- 
genital crooks or get-rich-quick Wall- 
ingfords. Many of them were persons 
of refinement and education who, des- 
petate for funds, turned to forgery as 
away out of their financial difficulties. 
It is safe to say that the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century ushered in a 
new era of forgers and forgery meth- 
ods that still persist today, for the ease 
and safety connected with the altering 
and passing of forged bank drafts at- 
tracted individuals who were destined 
to become the cleverest forgers of the 
century. 

There were three forgers of this new 
group who should be classed as maes- 
tos: George Wilkes, Charles Becker 
and Alonzo Whiteman. This trium- 
Vitate of trickery made a really syste- 
matic business of changing small drafts 
into big ones. According to an author- 
ity of that period, they had their “‘cap- 
tains” who purchased the little drafts; 
their “scratchers”, or penmen, who al- 
tered the amounts with acid and pen; 
their “‘middle-men,” who acted as go- 
betweens within the organization; and 
their “presenters” who cashed the 
drafts. Not only did Wilkes, Becker 
and Whiteman systematize their nefar- 
lus business, they also advanced the 
at of forgery in direct proportion to 
advances made for the protection of 


| \ 

banks. When _ the 

financial men adopt- 

ed so-called “safety paper” which 
was sensitive to acid, the forgers sim- 
ply limited their changes to alterations 
with ink, since it is comparatively easy 
to change with a pen drafts made out 
for $8000 to $80,000 or $18,000. When 
the banks adopted perforating machines 
to punch figures representing dollars on 
one corner of the check, the master 
forgers simply filled in the perforations 
with discs of paper from punches of 
their own, punched the new amount 
and cashed the draft! 

Becker, who was called ‘“The Prince 
of Forgers,” (and who, it is said, act- 
ually conducted a “school” for students 
of forgery) engineered the greatest 
single forgery of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury when he raised a check on the 
Bank of Woodland, California, in 1895. 
The check, or draft, was purchased for 
$12 from the bank. It had been 
printed on “safety” or sensitized paper, 
and the figure 12 punched in both 
corners. Becker filled in the perfora- 
tions, punched new characters, removed 
the word “twelve” with acid, wrote in a 
new one, restored the “safety tint” 
with a fine brush and ink . . . and 
turned out a perfect draft for $22,000 
which he cashed with ease at a bank in 
Nevada! Eventually he was arrested, 
but not before he had spent all of the 
money. 

So it has been throughout the whole 
history of forgery. As fast as new 
mechanical devices, new kinds of paper 
and complicated protective systems are 
invented, the forgers conceive some 
equally efficient method of overcoming 
the difficulty . . . and go merrily about 
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their pleasant and fastidious activities 

When William A. Pinkerton was re- 
tained by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to investigate means and meth- 
ods of forgery protection, he said, 
“Finely engraved or  lithographed 
checks, chemically prepared or tinted 
paper, machines for cutting perfora- 
tions, cipher and anti-forgery systems 
do not prevent forgeries! Professiona! 
forgers are constantly studying to over- 
come these protective devices, and 
when overcome, operate with increased 
confidence.” 

Modern forgers are usually men of 
great ability. They work in secret, are 
intensely suspicious of every one, con- 
fide in no one, play a “lone hand,” as it 
were. As a rule, they have a consider- 
able knowledge of chemicals, are often 
artists of ability, and rarely operate 
unless they are practically certain of 
success. The methods they use are the 
highly developed offspring of the meth- 
ods of past masters. Usually they 
adopt this procedure: 

Securing as many checks as he can, 
either by robbing mail boxes or keeping 
checks which have been given to him 
in good faith, the forger selects those 
checks bearing the printed name of a 
concern which rates high in Dun or 
Bradstreet. These are washed with acid, 
removing the date, number, name of 
payee and amount. Nothing is left 
except the printed forms and the gen- 
uine signatures. He has now a supply 
of signed, blank checks from concerns 
and individuals having the highest kind 
of credit rating! 

Then the forger fills in the numbers, 
makes the check out to “cash” or 
“bearer” and writes in a large amount 
usually “Three Hundred and 


Eighty Dollars,’ which, for some 


$200,000,000 was lost last year 
through forgery. 


strange reason, is the amount most for- 
gers choose. Thus he has apparently 
genuine checks for a sum that certainly 
more than pays him for his effort. 
The date line has been left blank, 
and now the pleasant part of the for- 
ger’s work begins. He travels. Going 
from city to city, he dates and cashes 
the checks in the banks where they are 
payable. Of course, the signatures are 


sa Specimens of forgery jobs are shown on next page um 
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all compared with bank records and 
the bearer given close scrutiny. 


the forger is usually of such prepos- 
sessing appearance that the teller hates 
to risk arousing his anger by question- 


the 


ing him too far, and, as a result, 
forger is able to cash most of his checks 


If the Sit- 
uation begins to get out of hand, 
he simply leaves town in a 
hurry and transfers his cashing 
activities to a remote point. 


without hindrance. 


Often the forger will rush 
into a bank, pretend to be in a 
great hurry, and insist that the 
cashing of the check is a life 
and death matter, explaining 
that it is for a certain prominent 
local man who must have the 
money immediately. There are 
few tellers who dare risk losing 
the business of a heavy depositor 
simply because they are afraid 
to cash a check drawn on his 
good name (signature genuine, 
remember), and the transaction 
is completed. It is nearly a 
month, as a rule, before the 
forgery is detected, and by that 
time the forger is far, far away 

. safe! 

One of the most colorful of 
the modern forgers is William 
Boland. Since 1905, when he 
was but an adolescent, Boland 
has been connected with for- 
gery activities. The writer has 
not been able to determine 
whether or not he is still operat- 
ing, but during his heyday he 
certainly deserved the title 
“Father of Modern Forgery.” 
It is said that when police 
raided his luxurious apartment 
(the only time, by the way, that 
he ever was arrested!), they 
found stacks and stacks of 
raised checks, and bale after 
bale of rifled letters. Boland 
was a wholesaler! He was, and 
probably still is, an inveterate 
opium smoker, but he had his 
science so well mastered that 
there were few checks he could 
not alter successfully! 












Here are some of the tricks 
of the forger's trade. He must 
use them with infinite care 
and skill. ns amateur'’s work 


But 







Amateur forgery. Minnie Cotten, a housemaid, 
altered this check with a pen. It originally 
was made out for six dollars and seventy-six 
cents. 
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Example of “patching.” The black lines show 


where sections have been carefully cut away. 
Blank sections from a similar check are pasted 
beneath and blended in with ink and brush. 
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(Above) The forger who stole the check 
above, used acid to remove the name, substi- 
tuted “bearer,” altered the figures from 1000 
to 9000 and attempted to erase with acid the 
word “one.” He failed, however, and burned 
away the word so that he could send the check 
to the bank and request full payment of $9000. 


(Below) These two checks show how easy it 
is for a clever forger to copy the handwriting 
of a signer. The check, at the left, for eighteen 
dollars, is an original; the check at the right a 
copy, by the forger. Note the similarity. 
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In addition to the comparative safety 
which surrounds modern forgery, my. 
ter forgers constantly retain cleye 
lawyers or “mouthpieces” who are paid 
only so long as they keep their cliens 
out of jail. 
crime, 






By the very nature of th 

forgery trials are involved, 
lengthy and full of technical. 
ties. As a result, the forger 
lawyer more often than not, js 
able to secure the release of his 
client on a legal technicality, o 
else drag out the case until jt 
dies a natural death. This js 
not, of course, always true 
Many forgers are brought tw 
justice and punished, but as , 
rule they manage to defeat th 
law. In any event, they have 
the money from the check! 


BY G 


The most interesting angle of 
modern forgery, to business men, 
is the activity of amateur op. 
erators who work from the “in. 
side” . clerks, bookkeepers, 
salesmen and other trusted em. 
ployees. Practically all large 
concerns pay their employees by 
check, and since a clerk or book. 
keeper usually has access tothe 
printed forms and automatic 
check writers in the office, itis 
comparatively simple for him to 
copy the signature of the regu- 
lar signer and make the check 
out for any amount he pleases. 
Furthermore, an “inside” forger 
has a big advantage over his 
















more accomplished “outside” | aa 
contemporaries in that he is | am 
usually able to destroy all evi- | slow 
dence of his crime the moment | man 
the cancelled check is returned } 00 
to the company’s office. There | Avi 
are cases on record showing § g00 
where forgers have swindled § fect 
their employers in this manner V 
over a period of many years and, } avis 
when accused of the crim, J cre 
have been released because al § % 
evidence had been destroyed. One § ° 
of the most notable of thes Th 
had to do with the forging ac- tho 
tivities of a woman employeein | 0 
(Continued on page 39) - 
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can business circles to whoop it up 

and shout “business is good” merely 
sa form of hypnotic hoo-rah, when as 
a matter of fact, business may be quite 
sow. However, when the aeronautical 
manufacturers shout that “credits are 
good” it really means something. 
Aviation credits wp-to-date have been 
good indeed—in fact, practically per- 
fect. 

What peculiar conditions afford the 
aviation manufacturers such perfect 
credits, when the other businesses have 
to labor along under doubtful credits 
or thoroughly investigated credits? 
The answer to the question is that 
those who purchase aircraft on credit 
do so on an absolutely different basis 
than any other credit purchasers in the 
United States. In fact, the average 
purchaser of aircraft on a credit basis 
it rather well able to pay cash. He 
merely accepts a loan at eight per cent., 
with an additional insurance outlay, 
for which he would probably pay the 
same charge to any bank. The average 
purchaser of other utilities such as 
automobiles and household goods on a 


credit basis, is usually unable to pay 
cash. 
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| is the custom in certain Ameri- 


Aviation Credits 
Are 


Pointing 


That is very largely the reason for 
the practically perfect collection of 
aviation credits. There is, practically 
speaking, no aviation credit difficulty 
whatsoever. The user of the aircraft 
procures his business on a cash basis. 
The purchaser of aircraft buys on 
credit only because he wishes to place 
his capital in other channels. 

Since the Alexander Aircraft Com- 
pany, several years ago, originated the 
selling of airplanes on credit—or par- 
tial payment basis—other firms have 
followed suit. But they sell their craft 
on a far different basis than do auto- 
mobile manufacturers. They sell, prac- 
tically in every case, to operators or 
individuals whose credit ratings are 
above question. They take none of the 
chances taken by automobile manufac- 
turers. This is amply demonstrated in 
the fact that of 831 airplanes sold on 
a partial payment basis in 1928, all 
were completely paid for before May 
first, 1930, while on 902 airplanes simi- 
larly sold in 1929, all payments are 
up-to-date, and the contracts could be 
called in today with completely paid 
up notes, based on the financial stand- 
ing of the purchasers. No automobile 
concern, or dealer in any other product, 


Up 


could show so perfect a credit record. 

Nineteen of the planes purchased in 
1928 crashed. Payment on every one 
of these crashed planes has already been 
made. 

This is, of course, the ne plus ultra 
of credit handling, but we must re- 
member that the aircrafters are doing 
business on a different basis from the 
automobile manufacturers. A  pros- 
pective purchaser with a doubtful 
credit rating will soon find out how 
difficult it is to buy an airplane on 
credit. 

Have the aircrafters discovered some 
new secret of credit handling? _ Noth- 
ing of the sort! They are merely doing 
what the other industries should do. 
They are refusing to do what the other 
industries do do. For instance, they 
refuse to sell an airplane to a prospect 
with a doubtful credit rating, with the 
mental reservation that they will 
eventually repossess and sell—and re- 
sell—the same craft over and over 
again. The aircraft, in the first place, 
owing to its peculiar nature, would not 
stand up under such handling. 

Whatever may be said of the mis- 
takes in the aircraft industry in the 

‘Continued on page 40) 






























@ W. S. Swingle, Director of the 
Foreign Department and the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Nat- 
ional Association of Credit Men, in this 
article gives his current statistical in- 
terpretation of Latin-American credit 
conditions and collections. You may 
refer to the February and April Credit 
Monthlys for the previous surveys. 


HERE have been few recent out- 
T standing changes in the credit 

and collection situation in Latin 
America. General credit conditions 
continue to reflect depressed commodity 
prices in these markets and have in 
most cases gone slightly downward, but 
the change has not been so abrupt as in 
preceding months. 

At the turn of the half year, the 
Foreign Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men has just com- 
pleted the Seventh Quarterly Survey of 
Credit and Collection Conditions in 
twenty-one markets in Latin America. 
Two previous surveys have been sum- 


This chart shows graphically col- 
lection conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries at five 
different periods. The scale num- 
bers are based on the percentage 
of reports of prompt collections for 
each country during each survey. 
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Current Survey of Credit Condition 





marized in the February and April is- 
sues of Crepir MONTHLY, and the 
present survey, together with the 
graphic charts, brings the survey up to 
June, 1930. 

The Seventh Quarterly Survey has 
been added to the charts and the four 
previous surveys, running back to 
April, 1929, are shown for comparative 
purposes. These surveys are divided 
into two parts, namely, Credit Condi- 
tions in each country considered, and 
the reports on collections from each 
country as to the general trend of pay- 
ments from these markets. As in pre- 
vious surveys, results are based’ on the 
experience and opinions of members of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, with its membership of several 
hundred leading exporters. 

While the surveys give a guide to 
credit conditions, it should be borne 
in mind that this should not be taken 
as a fixed index of any country’s eco- 
nomic situation. In reporting the trend 
of payments, causes for delayed pay- 
ment are not taken into consideration, 
but rather it is a record of actual re- 
ceipt of funds on or after the due date, 
irrespective of the terms on which the 
sale may have been made. 

The credit index continues to show 
a falling off in many of the countries 
surveyed; in. fact, in sixteen of the 
twenty-one countries, there is a lower- 
ing of the credit index figure, but in 




















most cases this is not to a marked g& 


gree, but rather indicates continued g chile. 
pressed conditions, largely due to th index 
price situation in leading commoditi, off sir 
which form a background for the buys. § 4% 
ness conditions in a large majority of ton, | 
the countries, as well as a reflection og § °!" 
the decreased buying power and com, § d 
parative lack of funds for business de. both 
velopment. dition 
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60 Per Cent. Poor turn 

In the survey of March, 1930, a. § 8 
most fifty per cent. of the countris has b 
found a place in the credit index x | % 
Poor or Very Poor, while at this tim | % th 
this figure has been increased to almos be ref 


sixty per cent. Five countries have 
shown improvement, of which the 
three most noted are Brazil, Mexico and 
Nicaragua. In Brazil, the movement 
for the adjustment of the coffee situa. 
tion has done much to improve the out. 
look, although the conditions are still 
generally poor. In Mexico the im 
provement has continued since last year, 
and although the mineral and oil situa. 
tion is not good, nevertheless general 
business is considered more stabilized. 
Nicaragua, while showing an improve- 
ment, may be considered as more of a 
rebound from the very low position on 
the index in March, and still is below 
the figures of last year. 

The countries showing the greatest 
falling off in the index are the Domini- 
can Republic, Costa Rica, Peru and 
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an Chile. In the Dominican Republic the 
to th index has shown a continuous falling 
. ft off since a year ago, and Costa Rica, 


dye to a large extent to the coffee situa- 
tion, has ranged down to a low classifi- 
cation. The cotton situation in Peru 
and the nitrate situation in Chile have 
both contributed to poorer credit con- 
ditions. 

Reports of Collections show some 
turn for the better. In over fifty per 
cent. of the countries surveyed there 
has been at least some improvement in 
the Collection index. In over one-half 
of the countries, payments continue to 
be reported as Prompt or Fairly Prompt. 
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The best gains have been made in 


0 
Brazil, Panama and Uruguay. On the 
« § other hand, the largest slowing up of 
collections has been shown in Costa 
» | Rica, Peru and Haiti. 


There are a number of signs of im- 
provement as far as Collections are 
concerned, and although too often still 
slow there are in many cases indications 
of a more definite basis of settlement, 
even though extensions may have to be 
granted with partial payments, in order 
to meet the situation. The improve- 
ment in Collections may be partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that merchants 
ate holding their purchases more within 
actual requirements, and are gradually 








” adjusting themselves to meet the gen- 

erally depressed conditions that have 
e existed for several months. Another 
: factor is the greater care given to credit 
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and Collections in Latin America 


In spite of depressed conditions and 
the difficulties in some special cases, as 
has been the experience in the past, good 
accounts continue to buy and pay, even 
though business may be lessened, once 
the situation can be adjusted to meet 
existing conditions. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have a record of the previous basis on 
which these surveys were made, it may 
be explained that the Survey of Credit 
Conditions is based on the reports of 
“good”, “fair”, “poor”, worked into 
percentage figures of all those reporting, 
and from these percentages into an in- 
dex figure, as used in the accompany- 




















purposes to get an easier comparison. 
The chart for Collection Conditions 
is based on reports of either “prompt” 
or “slow” collections, worked into a 
percentage of all of those reporting. The 
graphical index indicates the percentage 


The chart below gives credit con- 
ditions in twenty-one Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, based on data com- 
piled in five surveys described in 
this article. This chart is scaled on 
the basis of the credit condition in- 
dex fingers which express mathe- 
matically the combined opinions of 
individual reports on each country. 
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ing chart. The classifications are of 
necessity more or less arbitrary, but are 
based on the following: 

The index of 250 or better covers a 
percentage of not less than 60 per cent. 
good—50 per cent. fair, and is classi- 
fied as “good”. 

The index of from 250 to 225 is 
classified as “fairly good”, with the 
lowest possible percentage of 25 per 
cent. good—75 per cent. fair. 

The index figure of from 225 to 200, 
with a lowest possible percentage of 100 
per cent. fair, is classified as “fair”. 

The index of from 200 to 175 is 
classified as “poor”, with a low percent- 
age of 75 per cent. fair—25 per cent. 
poor. 

Below this index, the classification is 
“very poor”. 

The mean of the “fair” position has 
been taken as the base for graphical 


of those reporting prompt collection 
for each country at the time of the 
surveys. The mean of 50 per cent. has 
been arbitrarily chosen as the base for 
graphical work. 


Adaptation to Meet Situation 


During the next quarter it is prob- 
able that conditions may continue de- 
pressed and may show some falling off, 
but are more likely to show an adapta- 
tion of Credits and Collections to meet 
the situation. Even though Collections 
may be slow, in the long run the wis- 
dom of continued business relations 
with good clients even on extended 
terms, will prove the sound policy. 
When conditions improve, as they will 
do in the course of time, developed 
outlets in these countries will be a 
source of profitable business. 
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D. Z. was an advertising novelty 
J manufacturer. He had a flour- 
w ishing business and being posses- 
sed of an abundance of resourceful 
ideas, his business grew rapidly. His 
bank had extended him fairly heavy 
loans but his largest line of credit was 
with a paper house which manufactured 
a press board which he used in large 
quantities. His second largest line of 
credit was with a brass jobber who ex- 
tended him very liberal terms on ex- 
tensive purchases of sheet brass for 
stamping. 

One day the advertising manufac- 
turer’s ‘plant was about three quarters 
destroyed by concussion from an ex- 
plosion occurring in a dry cleaning 
plant near by. It was one of the worst 
explosions of the year in that vicinity. 

The advertising novelty manufac- 
turer did not have any explosion prop- 
erty damage insurance on his own plant. 
He carried no business interruption in- 
surance protection. In fact no insur- 
ance agent had ever attempted to sell 
him such insurance. He had been 
“pestered” often enough for accident 
insurance, life insurance and automo- 
bile covers—but no one had ever 
broached the subject of explosion, or 
business interruption. Worse still 
neither his banker nor the credit man- 
ager of the paper plant from whom he 
purchased, nor the credit manager of 
the brass plant from whom he ordered, 
had made any inquiries regarding his 
insurance set-up. Today, he isn’t ex- 
actly bankrupt but his financial posi- 




































Constructive Insurance Management 


The credit executive and the in- 
surance agent should link arms 


tion is so strained that it will be years 
before he can meet his many notes. 

In this instance,—as in thousands of 
others,—if the credit manager and the 
insurance agent had linked arms, or if 
the banker and insurance agent had 
linked arms, the commercial houses 
mentioned as well as the bank, would 
be free from certain frozen credits they 
are now forced to hold. 

The problem of co-ordinating in- 
surance protection with credit is not 
that of increasing insurance sales, but 
one of improving constructive insur- 
ance management. The credit manager 
and the insurance agent should try to 
get closer together for the benefit of 
each other and also for the constructive 
benefit of the creditor. The banker, 
too needs a closer acquaintance with 
the insurance agent, so that he can 
protect the assets of his bank from 
credit losses which only insurance can 
prevent. 

This is not propaganda for the ac- 
celeration of insurance sales but rather 
a suggestion which if acted upon will 
result in increased and not immediately 
compensated for demands upon the time 
and capacity of the insurance agent. 
Quite naturally when credit managers 
and insurance agents join hands an 
added premium income will eventually 
mature for the agent, and while this 
cannot be looked upon merely as inci- 
dental it should, nevertheless, be a sec- 
ondary thought. 

Let us look at the situation as we 
find it nearly every day—a bank bor- 


There has been a mushroom growth of new fire insurance companies during the past year, not all of which 


are financially sound 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 
Author of 


“Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off” 


DECORATIONS BY WAYNE SMITH 
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clauses. 

He will be forced to carry fire in- 
surance for otherwise he could not ob- 
tain a mortgage loan. Notwithstand- 
ing it is doubtful whether any credit 
manager, or banker, will ask the priv- 
ilege to look over this fire insurance and 
learn whether the client is adequately 
insured in keeping with coinsurance fe- 
quirements. The banker holding the 
mortgage loan is usually always pro- 
tected regardless of coinsurance, but 
the surplus left after paying the mort- 
gages may not be sufficient to take cate 
of the balances due his supply houses 
for merchandise delivered and not paid 
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for and perhaps destroyed by fire. Pos- 
bly some of the fire insurance policies 
ye with insolvent companies. There 
has been a mushroom growth in the 
way of new fire insurance companies 
during the past year and not all are 
financially sound. 

Even if the above mentioned in- 
quiries were made, we will bet a cookie 
that no banker or credit manager in- 
quired whether his client carried busi- 
ness interruption insurance. The client 
might, as a borrower, measure up as a 
most wonderful credit risk, he might 
also have his properties, and stock 
insured against every possible prop- 
ety damage contingency, such as 
fire, explosion, hail, earthquake, 
water damage or riot. But if he 
carried no business interruption in- 
surance, more commonly known as 
Use & Occupancy, what would 
happen? 

He imight be forced into bank- 
ruptcy. Such an outcome is not 
new to fire insurance companies. 
They can cite you case after case 
where an assured was fully pro- 
tected with property damage in- 
surance and still suffered bank- 
ruptcy because his earnings were 
interrupted by a fire, or a wind- 
storm and there was no insurance 
to replace these stopped earnings. 

If insurance agents sold their 
wares as they should, and as they 
are constantly urged to by their 
company officials, such a situation 
could not arise. Not all insurance 
agents or brokers survey their 
client’s protective needs in a 
thorough manner and then counsel 
the assured as does a doctor or a 
dentist with their respective clients. 

The model insurance agent of to- 
day, and he is growing in number, 
is one who sits down with an as- 
sured and examines every policy in 
force. Then he carefully studies 
the assured’s plant, its values, its 
exposures and then recommends 
the proper coverages for his client 
tocarry. If other agents are fa- 
vored as well as himself he ar- 
tanges to have an expert go over 
all contracts and makes certain 
that they are correctly written. By 
such procedure the insurance agent, 
if he is loyal and intelligent, will 


never recommend superfluous coverages 
and in some instances even suggest can- 
cellation or reduction of unnecessary 
insurance. Agents of this type are 
really insurance counselors or insurance 
doctors and are of value to the credit 
manager. The credit manager can well 
link arms with this type of agent, and 
exhibit to such an insurance doctor the 
loans of credit he is extending and ask 
Mr. Insurance Man just what forms of 
insurance he should require his client to 
carry before he extends or increases a 


line of credit. It may be necessary to 
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call upon insurance officials for advice. 
Possibly some home office specialist will 
have to make a visit. All of this is a 
means to an end and regardless of the 
time or expense involved the credit 
manager and the banker can well af- 
ford to survey every insurance con- 
tingency that might affect a line of 
credit. Not every insurance agent can 
measure up to this type of service but 
every insurance agent has such facilities 
within his grasp. If he is not inter- 
ested enough to respond in this con- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Business Service — 


HE objective of Business Service 
T is clearly stated in the National 

Association of Credit Men’s Busi- 
ness Service Committee’s report to be— 
“To place the re-seller on a better busi- 
ness basis with increased profits, there- 
by preserving him as a profitable and 
stabilized customer for the wholesaler 
and manufacturer.” All who know 
business conditions today agree that 
there is urgent need for just such ser- 
vice. 

The work of the Committee is di- 
vided into two sections: 

1. Remedial Measures—to aid re- 

tailers who get into difficulties 
to work their ways out to 
profitable bases, thus saving 
them as customers. 
Preventive Measures—to help 
retailers so to merchandise their 
businesses as to keep them from 
becoming poor or undesirable 
customers, and, more important, 
to help them build up their 
businesses so that they may be- 
come more profitable customers 
of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. 

Both Remedial and Preventive Meas- 
ures are necessary. In Remedial cases, 
approach is made on the basis of past 
due condition as reported through the 
Ledger Interchange Bureau of the Local 
Credit Association, and instigated by 
the credit managers (through trade 
group meetings) who request local sec- 
retaries of the Association to send an 
investigator. The creditors in such 
cases, stand back of the insistence of 
such investigation being made, and this 
measure may, therefore, be considered 
~-mpulsory, and brought about through 
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of Business 


BY F. J. NICHOLS 
F. J. Nichols Company, Dayton, Ohio 


past due condition of accounts due. 

In Preventive cases, the wholesaler 
and manufacturer must approach the 
retailer through suggestion, thereby 
creating a desire in the latter to in- 
crease his profits and enlarge his busi- 
ness. These suggestions from the whole- 
saler and manufacturer may be carried 
out by letters or salesmen, thus opening 
the way for a survey by the Local 
Association, in the same manner as is 
done in Remedial cases. In the Preven- 
tive cases, however, the request for 
assistance is largely a voluntary matter 
on the part of the retatler. 

Is there real need for such a Business 
Service? Answer is found in the facts 
about business conditions of today. Let 
us consider a few of these facts. 


What Bankruptcy Costs 


Bankruptcy costs the country a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Some of it is fraud- 
ulent, to handle which you have your 
splendid Fraud Prevention Department 
which must be continued and strength- 
ened. But most bankruptcies are due to 
ignorance of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness methods. 

This annual loss of one billion dollars 
must be multiplied several times to get 
the amount lost by wholesalers and 
manufacturers on retailers whose busi- 
ness ventures fail.and are settled pri- 
vately. Add the loss to the families of 


these would-be merchants who lose all 
their savings and, quite often, money 
borrowed from relatives and friends. 
This phase of the subject has never had 
the attention it deserves. 

To these must be added losses due to 
wastes caused by ignorance and. incom- 
petence. No less an authority than Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, estimates these to reach a 
staggering total of eight billion dollars 
annually. This waste puts an almost 
crushing load on the business of the 
country. We cannot continue to cafty 
it. Much of it can be prevented with 
proper treatment. 

Before America can “capture and 
hold World Supremacy in Commerce 
and Industry”, she must solve thes 
problems which lie at the root of her 
economic life. 

Distribution cannot lag behind: pro- 
duction if we are to win in that titanic 
struggle. Distribution must be put o 
a foundation as solid as production, be 
cause production today is hindered by 
distribution. 


Results of Test Census 


Look at the facts about the situation. 
The Test Census of Distribution in 
Eleven Cities shows clearly what is 
wrong. There are too many little stores 
doing only a tiny fraction of the total 
volume of business. The cost of selling, 
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delivering to and of waiting for pay- 
ment from these stores eats up profit 
made on business with larger outlets. 

This test census shows that there are 
in these eleven cities 79,000 stores, of 
which 22,388 do less than 
$5,000 volume of business 
ynually. They average $2,- 

260. sales a year. Credit execu- 

tives know these stores cannot 

make any money—that these little 
retailers cannot make a living and 
cannot stay in business. Three-fourths 
of the credit executives’ troubles is 
with these little stores. These stores 
represent 28.06 per cent. of the num- 
ber of stores, but do only 1.68 per cent. 
of the total volume. 

No wholesaler or manufacturer can 
afford to call on them. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has found in their 
studies that both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are fighting for their busi- 
ness. In the Louisville Grocery Survey 
this problem was given special atten- 
tion. A group of stores was found 
which bought an average of $5.00 per 
day. The time of salesmen calling on 
them was computed to be worth $7.80 
per day. A loss of $2.80 on salesmen’s 
time alone. The cost of filling the very 
small orders secured lost money in every 
wholesaler’s and manufac- 
turer’s plant. 

In these Eleven Test 
Cities were 14,757 stores 
doing between $5,000 and 
$10,000 volume a year. 
These represented 18.5 
per cent. of all stores, but 
their volume accounted 
for only 3.56 per cent. of the total. 
These stores averaged $7,334 sales per 
year. No way has yet been found to 
make a living out of that volume, so 
they fail one after another, and little is 
left to be salvaged. 

Stores doing between $10,000 and 
$25,000 volume annually numbered 
22,409, or 28.09 per cent. of all stores. 
Their aggregate volume was only 11.62 
per cent. of the total. Their sales aver- 
aged $15,608 per year. These are all 
in the marginal class. 


These three groups of stores account 
for 74.65 per cent. of all the stores. 
But they do only 16.86 per cent. of the 


total business. Three-fourths of the 
stores do only one-sixth of the business. 
In other words, 83.14 per cent. of the 
business in these eleven cities was done 
by 25.35 per cent. of the stores. 

In the cream level you~ will find 1.77 
pet cent. of all the stores, those doing 
over $250,000 per yéar, account for 
46.46 per cent of all the retail business. 


JULY, 1930 


These facts have been available for 
two years, but very little attention has 
been given them. “They indicate the 
size of the job which the Business Ser- 
vice Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has tackled. 


Louisville Facts 


In Louisville it was found that over 
a period of three years thirty groceries 
went out of business every month and 
that thirty-two new ones opened up 
each month. There were 1,042 in- 
dependent groceries in the city. 
Each year for three years 360 
stores changed ownership; in 
three years 1,080, or more 
than 100 per cent. turnover 

in customers. 
Business cannot stand 


When wholesalers and manufacturers hold in their hands 
the magic wand of business service, they possess one of 
the most constructive forces in modern business develop- 


ment 


such a loss. The problem is to stop 
this waste of high customer turnover. 
How? Two methods: 

1. Tell those who have the capac- 

ity to make good what to do to 
stay in business, sell more and 
make more money. 
Screen out those who for lack 
of capital, experience, ability, 
or all three, are unfitted for re- 
tail business. When they get 
in, put them out as quickly 
and painlessly as possible. 

This will save the good retailers much 
costly competition. It will reduce credit 
losses by preventing inevitable bank- 
ruptcies. It’ will reduce the cost of do- 
ing business for wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. It will increase profits. 

This problem is serious for members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The Country can get along with- 
out independent retailers, but your 
members can not. Your very business 
life depends on keeping good merchants 
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in business as going, growing customers. 
When the independent retailers go out, 
wholesalers and manufacturers will go 
with them. 

The only manufacturers and 
wholesalers can stay in business is to 
keep their retailer-customers in business. 
The only way they can increase their 
volume is to help their customers sell 
more. The only way they can make 
more profit is to reduce the cost of 
serving their customers by cutting out 
the marginal dealers and helping the 
others. There is no other way. The 
future of both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers is inseparably tied up with 
that of their retail outlets. Self-pres- 
ervation, therefore, dictates that you do 
whatever you can to teach retailers how 
to merchandise more profitably. 


way 


Retailers Lack Initiative 


Retailers lack initiative. They will 
not of their own accord do the things 
and make the changes that are neces- 
sary. That has been my experience. It 
is the lament of every organization 
which tries to do anything. The Busi- 
ness Service Committee has run into this 
difficulty in their preliminary try-out 
work on the Pacific Coast. Retailers 
will not follow. through after you get 
them started. You must 
keep after them; check 
them up and make sure 
they follow through. That 
means both initiative and 
constant prodding must 
come from you. Your 
Association is in ideal re- 
lationship to furnish both. 
Control of distribution through retail 
channels can be exercised—if you care 
to approach the problem in the right 
way. 

Merchants are suspicious of those 
who offer help. For that reason great 
care must be used in approaching them. 
Your motives must be right. There has 
been too much bunk, too much so- 
called service which is a disguise for 
high-pressure selling. There have been 
entirely too many half-baked, unsound 
plans wished on retailers. Because of 
all this it is highly important that any 
approach to retailers be made on a basis 
which will give them genuine service. 

Your Business Service cannot be tied 
up with collections and adjustments. 
To do so would defeat your objective. 
The psychology of the retailer requires 
a separate approach by men qualified to 
analyze his business and prescribe the 
merchandising medicine it needs. 

Both Remedial and Preventive Meas- 
ures require sound merchandising. Pro- 
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cedure after the analysis of the business 
is practically the same. The big prob- 
lem in all retail businesses today is 
Carrying Costs—another way of saying 
Turn-over. 

We checked a store in Pennsylvania 
recently in which we found enough 
merchandise of several kinds to last six 
and a half years, yet the wholesalers 
were trying to sell more to that store. 
It is the Credit Man’s job to know of 
such conditions, and to know what to 
suggest to change them. 

Accounting methods must be in- 
stalled to furnish the facts on 
which to manage a_ business. 
Styling of all goods is vitally 
important these days and must 
have more attention. There 
must be enough capital to carry 
on. There must be managing 
ability. 

The function of wholesalers 
and manufacturers today is not 
selling, but MERCHANDIS- 
ING—xot selling TO, but sell- 
ing THROUGH the retail out- 
lets: meeting the needs of con- 


sumers. “The Consumer is 
Queen.” She knows what she 
wants. She buys where she gets 


what she wants. Retailers must 
be taught to sell her what she 
wants. 

A wave of store modernizing 
is sweeping the country. It 
started on the Pacific Coast and 
is working east. Stores which 
modernize increase their busi- 
ness. Those which do not lose 
business to those which do. Mer- 
chants must make over their 
stores to hold their trade. They 
need guidance in doing it. But 
modernizing of layout and equipment 
alone will not prevent bankruptcy. 
Merchandising and accounting methods 
must also be modernized. Lew Hahn, 
head of the Hahn Stores, said when he 
was Executive of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association—Merchandis- 
ing is arithmetic.” It is. It depends 
on records. And those records must be 
used. To get them used rightly, some 
one must check up periodically. Chain 
stores check their unit stores regularly. 
That check is the biggest stimulant 
their managers have. Something equiv- 
alent to it must be made available to 
all retailers. It can come best from 
your members, through their salesmen 
or through specialists working out of 
your Credit Association offices. 

How can wholesalers and manufac- 
turers and their salesmen teach mer- 
chandising unless they first be taught? 


It is obvious that they do not under- 
stand it. They have been fighting for 
volume. They must now change and 
fight for profit. It requires quite a dif- 
ferent technic. Who is going to teach 
them? 


The Negative Side 


You ask—Why should the National 
Association of Credit Men do this work? 
Are not others already doing it? Is 
not our work to prevent bankruptcy 
and wind up the affairs of those who 
fail as rapidly as possible with a mini- 


WHY BUSINESS SERVICE ? 


The future of the producer and wholesaler 
is indissolubly linked with the future of 
his retail outlets. Recent surveys of distri- 
bution indicate that it is the weak point 
in our present commercial system. The 
waste in distribution has been estimated 
at eight billion dollars per year, largely 
a preventable waste. During the year 
1929 there were approximately 350,- 
000 new business enterprises started, 
and at least 300,000 concerns passed 
out of existence. It is the purpose of 
Business Service to lift the burden of 
this eight billion dollar yearly waste and 
300,000 yearly failures from the shoul- 


ders of wholesalers and retailers. 





mum of loss? 

Take these questions in reverse order. 
Yes, your job as credit men is to settle 
accounts with as little loss as possible. 
But that is the negative side of your 
business. 

How are you going to prevent bank- 
ruptcies unless you get into these stores 
and merchandise them so they can pay 
out? These appalling losses can be re- 
duced only by keeping retailers in busi- 
ness as going, profitable concerns. That 
requires that you have more informa- 
tion about merchandising than is now 
available in your offices. It certainly is 
the job of your Association to supply 
you with what you need. 

Are not others doing this work? Yes, 
but it amounts to only a drop in the 
ocean of need. 

The Department of Commerce is 
limited by law to fact-finding; they 








can’t interpret them, and they can’t qq 
you what to do. There is no magic 

which these reports will become effe, 
tive in a business unless some one work, 
out the applications. Retailers will ny 
do it. You will have to do it for them 

Universities are making studies ag 
issuing valuable reports, such as th 
Harvard Retail Cost studies and th 
University of Pittsburgh work in retgi 
selling training. The laboratory wor 
or universities can be translated int 
practical results only through som 
such medium as the Credit Association, 

Trade Associations—a few of 
them—are doing notable wor 
for their members. Outstanding 
is that of the National Retail 
Hardware Association which ha 
put hundreds of member stores 
on a profitable basis. 

Service Bureaus such as the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, make special studies 
for their customers and, gener. 
ously, give them to all who re. 
quest copies. 

Institutes such as the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
have been set up to study prob- 
lems of certain types of stores 
and help their members—in this 
case, wholesale dry goods house 
—to keep their customers in 
business. 

Individual manu f acturers 
have dug into problems affecting 
their businesses, as the Bigelow- 
Hartford Company is doing for 
carpet and rug retailers. They 
are issuing a series of bulletins 
on how to manage Rug Depart- 
ments of stores. 

Nela Park, Cleveland, is the labor- 
tory of the electric lamp manufactut- 
ers. It develops plans for selling lamp 
by retailers and also works out prob 
lems in lighting. Its store lighting ser- 
vice is a notable contribution to better 
merchandising. A nation-wide service 
is now available. 

Marketing groups like the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange have developed 
nation-wide services adapted to their 
products. 

Certain buying groups of retailets 
such as the Associated Furniture Stores 
with headquarters in High Point, 
North Carolina, are working out prob- 
lems in their own stores. 

All these and more. But their work 
is unrelated. There is much duplication. 
Much of it does not get down to the 
heart of the real difficulties. Theres 
much more to be done; the whole wide 
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merchandising world of problems to be 
solved. 

There is no recognized clearing house 
of information, plans and methods. No 
place where you can learn what these 
various organizations are doing.- There 
is no coordination of all this work. To- 
day if you wish to know where to 
earn about any process you must search 
yntil you find it. Usually you don’t 
find it. There is urgent need for a 
clearing house which would save much 
work and expense. It would save time 
which in this situation is even more im- 
portant. 


Need for a Central Clearing 
House 


There is call for such a coordinating, 
central clearing house. Three years ago 
an informal conference was held at the 
National Cash Register Company to 
discuss these problems. It started by 
inviting several persons who were in- 
terested to get together for a day. 
Word spread. By wire and phone men 


the pressure needed to get results. 

Distribution cannot be allowed to 
drift along much longer. It is the basis 
of our business structure. The next 
few years will determine the main lines 
of the next era in American business. 
Paul Mazur, New York banker, in his 
new book, “America Looks Abroad”, 
says: “1929 marked the end of an era 
in American business life.” If you will 
read the next four or five sentences in 
his book, he will convince you. He 
goes on to prove that export business is 
the big thing ahead of us in American 
business. 

But—to handle that export business 
profitably we must get our distribution 
house in order at home first. That is 
the big task immediately ahead of you. 

When I accepted the responsibility of 
analyzing Business Service and present- 
ing my findings to the credit fraternity 
of this country, I wrote to a number of 
outstanding leaders in merchandising 
service and asked them for their expe- 
rience and whether in their judgment 


Screen out the retailers who for lack of capital, experience, ability or all 
three are unfitted for retail business 


asked if they could sit in. \G 
When the group got together \ 


there were ninety-seven present. a 
At the end of the day spent in dis- 
cussing dealer problems, they decided to 
stay a second day. This conference re- 
sulted in the organization of the Society 
for the Interchange of Merchandising 
Information to serve as a clearing house 
and to conduct occasional conferences. 
That Society functioned for a year and 
handled calls for information from hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, wholesalers, ad- 
vertising agencies, trade associations, 
trade papers, universities and other 
sources. 

Then, to avoid setting up another or- 
ganization, the Advertising Federation 
of America was asked to take over the 
work as part of its Bureau of Research 
and Education. That was done, but 
limitation of funds has prevented any 
aggressive work. 

Today the need is urgent—the field 
is wide open. Your National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is ideally fitted by 
its standing and resources to undertake 
such @ service. You can back it with 
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the Credit Association could make any 
contribution towards more profitable 
business. The following are digests of 
some of their replies: 

The Editor of a leading trade paper 


comments: 


“Wholesalers and manufacturers 
should watch much more inti- 
mately the condition of their re- 
tail customers, so they can spot the 
earlier signs of shakiness and work 
with them to put them on their 
feet. Over-buying and over-ex- 
tension in other ways are the two 
things which most often need at- 
tention. Both are due to igno- 
rance of business methods. Re- 
tailers must realize the importance 
of studying the facts about their 
businesses and the advisability of 
concentrating their purchases in 
fewer houses.” 

The Manager of the Wholesale De- 
partment of an outstanding Chamber 
of Commerce writes: 

“The greatest need in business 
today is some concrete plan for 
assisting retail merchants in their 
merchandising problems. The ser- 
vice we have offered for merchants 
in our trading area is being en- 

thusiastically received by 
every merchant we have 
called on. The results ob- 
tained by them after modern- 
izing their stores are far in 
excess of our expectations. 
We are giving special atten- 
tion to merchants who have 
recently experienced finan- 
cial difficulties and are put- 
ting new life into these busi- 
nesses. The local Credit 
Association can do a great 
deal to assist us, as we find many 
merchants badly in need of assist- 

ance who will not cooperate. A 

little pressure from the Credit 

Association would be of great 

value.” 

The Sales Promotion Manager of a 
large Manufacturer selling direct to 
high grade retailers says their work 
proves: 

“The retailer is such a poor man- 
ager and has so little knowledge of 
store control methods he cannot 
work out his own salvation. There 
are many retailers who should go 
into bankruptcy and pass out of 
the picture for the good of the 
country. They are kept in busi- 
ness by manufacturers who extend 
unlimited terms of credit and allow 
a man who has no capital and no 
management ability to stay in busi- 



























































ness but make no money. This 
works against the retailer who has 
capital, pays his bills, and knows 
how to manage a store. 

“To help the good dealers, we 
have set up our own accounting 
and store control system, put field 
men on the road to supervise op- 
erations in selected stores, require 
all buying to be done subject to 
the approval of these field men. 
Results have been satisfactory in 
the test stores and we believe this 
kind of service is the solution for 
the manufacturer’s problem of 
keeping retailers in a profitable 
Anything the Credit 

Association could contribute would 

be beneficial.” 

The Manager of the Service Depart- 
ment of a large wholesale house which 
has been working on this problem for 
years, comments: 

“The most important factor in 

a preventive program to prevent 

bankruptcy is the manipulation of 

the human element. Merchants do 
not take advice seriously and do 
not try to change their methods 
and eliminate their faults. Fre- 
quently they are too proud for 
their own good. What they need 
is someone to keep stirring them 
up. No doubt the most effective 
cooperation would be if the bank- 
ers would work closely with the 

Credit Association. Anything that 

can be done to stimulate merchants 

to adopt better methods will lead 
to better business.” 


The Department of Com- 
merce Says 


business. 


From the Department of Commerce 
comes this, based on their fact-finding 
studies: 

“Many merchants fail because 
they do not know. the simplest 
facts about the 
business in which 
they are engaged. 
One of the best 
means of prevent- 
ing failure is the 
education of the 
merchant. Co- 
operation among 
local manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers 
and credit men un- 
der the leadership 
of the Credit As- 
ciation, is one of 
the most impor- 


tant factors in any 
program to pre- 







vent bankruptcy.” 

The head of the Store Management 
Service of one of the largest trade asso- 
ciations writes: 

“Thank Heaven somebody is 
thinking about the retailers’ prob- 
lems in a practical way. I can 
think of no more practical way of 
tackling them than through the 
credit end. 

“Probably half the retailers in 
the country are so deeply in debt 
to jobbers that they could be 
closed out if the jobber so desired. 
This is certainly an unhealthy sit- 
uation. But it gives the credit 
man of the jobber the leverage he 
needs. If the credit men will con- 
centrate on plans for stressing the 
necessity of thinking and plan- 
ning ahead and will work out plans 
for control, they will accomplish 
something of tremendous benefit, 
not only for themselves in the way 
of saving losses, but will establish 
their customers on a_ profitable 
foundation. If their customers do 
not prosper, they themselves will 
soon be out of business. 

“The thing that counts today is 
not so much the position the dealer 
is in as the direction in which he 
is going.” 

There you have the consensus of ex- 
perience of the men closest to the situa- 
tion today; men in the thick of the 
fight for more profitable business 
through better merchandising. 

They all agree— 

The need is serious and urgent. 

The only way for a wholesaler 
to stay in business is to keep his 
customers in business. 

To do that retailers must be 
taught how to sell more and make 
more money. 

Every man of them says not only 
that he would welcome the help of 
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the Credit Association, but em. 

phatically states that the Associa. 

tion’s help is greatly needed. 

The Association’s Business Seryigg 
Committee has carefully experiment 
with this service on the Pacific Coag, 
In view of difficulties, results are very 
satisfactory. i 


C 


In San Francisco in two years 30} 
surveys were made of businesses. Re. 
ports were sent to 6131 members. The 
average report cost $2.60 per member, 
Many re-surveys were made of thee 
same stores and results were found jp 
most cases to be highly pleasing to alj 
concerned. 

In Los Angeles in two years 72) 
surveys were made of 650 merchants 
Reports were sold to the number of 


1920. Only about 8 to 9 per cent, of ts 
the merchants helped have gone out of 7 . 
business. In other words, about 90 per e 
cent. have been kept in business as cus. 
tomers. A fine record! csi 
The logical thing for the local Asso. ‘i 
tion to do, the Committee suggests, is - 
to establish facilities to carry on this al 
greatly needed service as part of the coal 
regular work of your national and local sled 
credit associations. A 
It will pay for itself once it is estab- Men 
lished. It will build the business of } po 


your members. It will contribute the 
thing most needed in American busi- 
ness—profitable principles and methods 
of distribution. 

The Business Service Committee is on 
the right track. It has recognized the 
need. It has taken several years to 
work out its plans. It is ready now to 
go to work. To get results it must 
have your approval, your financial sup. 
port, your cooperation in using what it 
makes available. 

I can best sum up the situation with 
the sketch illustrated on this page: One 
line represents your customers, without 
whom there is no business. Paralleling 

it is a line representing 


your business. But 
parallel lines never 
meet. It takes a third 


line to tie your custo 
mers to you, and make 
both of your businesses 
profitable. That curved 
tie-line which com 
pletes the dollar sign 
and stands for im 
creased business — fot 
bigger profits—for sta 
bilized prosperity on 
which to build fot 
world supremacy is 
BUSINESS SER 
VICE. 
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Co-ordinated Communications 


S credit and financial execu- 
tives are accustomed to think 
of credit in terms of the three 

C’s, it is appropriate to approach one 
of the most significant, coordinative 
developments in modern business from 
the basis of two C’s—credit and com- 
munications. Credit is the point of de- 
parture from which all economic prob- 
lems may be viewed and analyzed. It is 
also the basis of our entire social and 
human life. Communications are of 
ranking importance with credit in the 
modern order of business and life. 

At the National Association of Credit 
Men’s Convention at Dallas, Texas, the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
demonstrated the significance, speed and 
dficiency of communications in social 
intercourse and business, and particu- 
larly in credit. At the Tuesday morn- 
ing session, the first telegraph and 
radio check-up of world-wide credit 
and economic conditions was made. As 
shown in the illustration accompanying 
this article, there were six telegraphic 
typing ma- 
chines, the 
first connected 
with the main 
ofice in Dal- 
las, the next 
with Chicago, 
the third with 
Nw York, 
the fourth 
connected di- 
rect with. the 
cablehead of 
the Commer- 
cial Cable 
Company in 
New York, 
which covered 
the European 
st-up. The 
next. machine 
Was connected 
with the cable- 
head of the 


All American 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
demonstration at Dallas Con- 
vention brings out importance 
of telegraphic services in credit 
administration. 


Cable Company in New York which 
covered the South American set-up, and 
the last was connected direct with the 
Mackay Radio at Sayville, Long Island. 

As various messages were sent out 
over the country and over the world, 
a flash on the large display board in- 
dicated the point to which the message 
would travel from Dallas. 


The staff that handled the telegraphic display at Dallas 





Several of the messages that were 
sent and the answers received are given 


below: 
To Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Fifteen hundred credit managers of; leading 
manufacturing, wholesale and banking estab- 
lishments assembled in Thirty-Fifth annual 
convention of National Association of Credit 
Men at Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, send you 
heartiest greetings and congratulate you on 
fine accomplishments and increasing helpful- 
ness of Departmént of Commerce. Delegates 
would appreciate any message you might care 
to send concerning present business conditions 
and prospects for-the remaining months of the 
year. 

The answer received from Secretary 
Lamont follows: 


Please express my appreciation of the greet- 
ing from the Credit managers now meeting in 
Dallas and convey to them the assurance that 
I heartily reciprocate the good will expressed 
in their telegram. The Department of Com- 
merce has always 
held in-high re- 
gard the con- 
structive work 
of your Associa- 
tion. Business 
has been passing 
through one of 
those trying 
periods that come 
from time to 
time. Recovery 
has been steady 
although not as 
rapid as some 
had hoped. 
There is every 
indication that 
this improvement 
will continue and 
that the record 
of the latter half 
of 1930 will be 
entirely satisfac- 
tory. The De- 
partment is inter- 
ested in the for- 
ward looking 
plans of your As- 
sociation and re- 
alizes that the 
con $C ientious 
work of your 
members is an 
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important element in the future progress of 
business. Wishing you and your Association 
continued success. 

The following message was sent to 
Mr. Howard E. Page, Vice-President of 
the China General Edison Company in 
Shanghai, China: 

National Association of Credit Men in con- 


vention at Dallas, Texas, U. S. A. extends 
greetings and good wishes to American Cham- 





progress your Association. Brazil emerging 
from severe economic crisis. General opinion 
worst period past and slow improvement set- 
ting in. Coffee situation somewhat improved 
through loan just floated and others now being 
arranged. Cotton textiles principal manufac- 
turing industry continues depressed with slight 
prospect appreciable improvement. Outlook 
encouraging but no large general improvement 
expected this year. 


Several messages were sent to various 





ber of Commerce: points of the 
We would welcome United States 
your opinions and = ki f 
comments on_ busi- : 7 asKing tor a sur- 
ness conditions in The business man finds a letter vey of credit 
China and outlook | hi d k eulltieusé in 
for balance of this an 3 te egram on is esk. h . Th 
year. ~ . each section. 2 
After thirty. Which does he open first? message sent to 
six minutes the The telegram has a superior twelve points 
following __ reply h | ical ioe. was: 
was received PSsycnologt : National Associa- 
from S h anghai, tion of Credit Men 
: . in convention at 
China: 


General business condition China and Shang- 
hai in particular has been good for first three 
months this year. Close 1929 showed good 
imports and exports with fair balance carried 
over into 1930. During March however de- 
preciation silver began make itself felt and 
import figures commenced to fall off. For 
remainder this year business conditions will 
be bad for foreigner and not too good for 
Chinese owing chiefly instability money mar- 
ket and unsatisfactory political situation. Im- 
ports are all worse and will get worse for next 
nine months. Conditions for foreign manufac- 
turer in China will remain much the same as 
previous years, viz. fairly good outlook. Na- 
tive exports are bad. Taxes and duties are 
indiscriminately thrust on all stuff from interior 
sometimes twice its value more or less a duty 
imposed by an individual than by government. 
As long as this continues native will be poor 
pay. Chinese manufacturers trying hard to get 
governments support but this will take many 
years and not until central government has 
complete control all provinces. 


The following message was sent 
3,300 miles by telegraph and cable to 
Mr. Cuthbert Greig, in London: 

National Association of Credit Men in con- 
vention at Dallas, Texas, U. S. A. extends 
greetings and best wishes to International As- 
sociation and hope for continued growth of our 
mutually cordial relations. We would welcome 
your opinions and comments on business con- 
ditions in England and outlook for balance of 
this year. 

Mr. Grieg sent back this message 
from London: ; 

International Association for Promotion and 
Protection of Trade thanks you for fraternal 
greetings and heartily reciprocates. Inter- 
national credit information hecomes more vital 
daily. We therefore hope for increasing mu- 
tual co-operation with your live organization. 
Business a little dull, here but future inspires 
confidence. Credit ~ * stable. 


(Mr. A. S. Hiltz, lanager of the 
Chamber of Commerce for Brazil, was 
the recipient of a greetings message 
sent to Rio de Janeiro,,.approximately 
3,700 miles from Dallas: 

After eighteen minutes, the follow- 
ing answer was received from Rio de 
Janeiro: 1 «& 


American Chamber Commerce Brazil thanks , 


you heartily. 


Reciprocates your kind greet- 
ings with 


added wish continued prosperity, 


Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, would appreciate following data rela- 
tive to wholesale and manufacturing firms in 
your market area. Were collections for April 
1930 better, worse or same as March 1930; 
ditto April 1929. Are prospects for collection 
during next three months better, worse or 
same as corresponding period of 1929; ditto 
prospects for next six months. 


Messages from three of the sixteen 
are given to show the comprehensive- 
ness and the credit value in a survey of 


this kind. 
Mr. S. P. Chase of the Los Angeles 


Association sent in the following an- 
swer: 


Collections in this territory for April 1930 
were practically the same as in March 1930 
but worse than in April 1929. Prospects for 
the next three to six months as compared with 
the same period in 1929 considered worse. 


From the New York Credit Men’s 
Association came the following: 


Survey of 75 wholesale and manufacturing 
firms New York City market area shows that 
collections for April 1930 compared to March 
1930, about 70 per cent. report slightly bet- 
ter; 15 per cent. report worse; 15 per cent. 
report the same. April 1930 as compared with 
April 1929 result shows 75 per cent. of con- 
cerns surveyed de- 
cidedly worse; 22 
per cent. the same; 3 


per cent. better. . use of record 
Prospects for collec. The telegram is an extremely communication’ 
tions during next . . ee 

three month: com. inexpensive and powerful We have been 
pared with prospects stud ying this 


corresponding period 
1929 result our sur- 


vey shows 65 per 
cent. worse; 25 per . 
cent. same; 10 per USCS dynamite. 


cent. better in prac- 

tically every line of 

business. Prospects 

for collections during next six months compared 
with corresponding period 1929 result of our 
survey shows 60 per cent. worse, 30 per cent. 
same and 10 per cent. better. This is the re- 
sult of a comprehensive survey of 75 wholesale 
and manufacturing firms in our market area 
which is given you: exactly as received by us 
without ;any changes. With best wishes for 
an excellent “Convefition from New York 
credit men and New York Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation. 


means for blasting frozen 
credits. Use it as the miner 


From Chicago came this answer; 


In reply to your telegram we report th 
following information expressed in percen 
of replies received. Collections for April 19% 
were as compared with March 1930, 80 Per cent, 
better; 13 per cent. same; 7 per cent, work. 
Collections for April 1930 were as compar 
with April 1929, 63 per cent. better; 15 pe 
cent. same; 22 per cent. worse. Prospects for 
collections during the next three , months s 
compared with the corresponding period 9 
1929 are 72 per cent. better; 23 per com 
same; 5 per cent. worse. Prospects for colle, 
tions for the next six months as compare 
with the corresponding period of 1929 are 4 
per cent. better; 25 per cent. same; 6 per cent 
worse. 

This demonstration proved that th 
wideawake and efficient credit execy. 
tive On important accounts may make 
his own survey of credit and busines 
conditions as a basis upon which 
predicate his judgment. The cost of 
sending out communications of this 
kind is low enough to make it ep. 
tirely practicable. A number of the 
executives in attendance at the Dallas 
Convention made it known that they 
intended to rely upon telegraphic ser. 
vices for making credit and busines 
surveys of this kind. This efficient 
avenue of credit administration through 
communications is certain to be an 
important factor in the fast-growing 
transition of credit management to an 
administrative science. 


Mr. C. B. Allsopp, vice-president of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
addressed the Convention Tuesday 
morning on “Coordinated Communica- 
tions and the Credit Man”. Some of 
the main points covered in his address 
are printed to provide a better back- 
ground for the credit executives who 
are adapting communications to their 
credit and collection problems. 

“How can communication services 
help the credit managers of this coun 
try to increase the efficiency of their 

operations by in 
creased or better 


question and 
while we do not 
think we have 
the final answer, 
we do believe 
that we have 
made progress and that we can help 
the credit fraternity. I do not know 
to what extent credit managers aft 
using the telegraph to collect delin- 
quent accounts but whatever use is be 
ing made of" if in this connection, I 
feel sure experience has shown the supe 
riority of the telegraph as a collector. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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UE to the fact that so much 

has been said on the subject of 

turnover—it is the writer’s 
feeling that most readers will glance 
at this page and entertain the same re- 
action as did the auditors in the very 
old and above-mentioned fable. On 
account of this impression, which is 
quite well founded, the following ar- 
ticle will be sketched in a somewhat 
telegraphic manner, with the hope that 
this cry of turnover control will be 
heard and answered by many. 

In President Hoover’s last report 
from his office as head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, 
D. C., he stated that “48 per cent. of 
incorporations alone” (that eliminates 
most small businesses) “failed to show 
a net profit in 1928 because they over- 
bought or overproduced”—which of 
course presents nothing more than the 
problem of turnover. During that 
time these firms comprising the 48 per 
cent. (and it logically follows that a 
good deal of the other 52 per cent. 
were not showing the proper net profit) 
were laying their stress on sales and 
advertising, forgetting almost entirely, 
or at least paying small attention to the 
question of the relationship of sales to 
purchases, and particularly the rela- 
tionship of sales to purchases while 
purchasing was in progress. All of 
these firms were employing their ac- 
counting and comptrolling facilities, 
but in a post-operative sense—few if 
any possessing what might be termed 
a preventive system that would force 
the desired relationship between pur- 
chases and sales. 

The object of this paper is to dis- 
close such a system—after a short sum- 
mary of the present understanding and 
Practise of turnover. There are today, 


unfortunately, definitions of 
turnover: 
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two 


“Wolf— Wolf” 


(a) The old definition: The number 
of times the average stock on hand is 
reduced to zero per year. 

(b) The new definition: The num- 
ber of times any given quantity of 
stock is reduced to zero per year. 

Under the first (a) definition, 100 
items on hand on January 1 and sold 
out on December 31 would give a turn- 
over of 2, as 50 items was the average 
stock. Under the second (b) defini- 
tion, the 100 items on hand on Jan- 
uary 1 and sold out December 31 of 
the same year would yield a turnover 
of 1. The new, or latter, definition 
which eliminates the “average stock” 
factor is contended to be superior and 
according to the experience of the 
writer, the most modern business men 
are using it. It must be noted that we 
are not really concerned with the “‘aver- 
age stock” in turnover—the big point 
is the size of the unit order, therefore 
why consider anything else? Apply all 
calculations to the size of the order, 
namely, the actual amount on hand (if 
any) and the factors of sales and time. 
This is not only simpler, but more logi- 
cal from a mathematical standpoint 
and from the point of view of various 
lines and the question of season. There- 
fore, in this paper the new definition of 
turnover (b) will be used. 


Three Methods of Control 


There are three main ways in which 
this control is now attempted in pres- 
ent day practise: 

1. Unit stock control. 

2. Fiscal budget control. 

3. Both unit stock control and fiscal 

budget control. 

Under the first heading, or unit 
stock control, all present methods are 
basically the same. Forms cover, in 
various arrangements, some or all of the 
following data: Date, stock on hand, 


FENWICK SMITH writes 
this article on the much-dis- 
cussed subject of turnover 
from a new angle which com- 
mends his analysis to the con- 
sideration of every credit ex- 
ecutive. 


(Copyright, 1930, 
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receiving date, order date, elapsed time, 
amount on order, amount used last 
year (or last period, such as week, 
month, quarter, etc.) amount used this 
year, amount ordered, maximum and 
minimum. But in whatever manner 
these forms are designed, there are two 
fundamental objections to all of them: 

1. They either hide the true eco- 
nomic movement, or are so complex 
that they confuse and slow up the user. 

2. Arithmetical calculations 
be made just the same. 


must 


Too Complex 


The first objection will become ob- 
vious when comparison is later made 
between the writer’s method and the 
methods in current use. The second 
objection which will likewise become 
obvious when the above comparison is 
made, may be enlarged upon now to 
advantage by pointing out that four 
connected steps in arithmetic are re-. 


quired to ascertain turnover, as follows: 
On hand first 
week of year 200 
After 13 weeks 67 
Therefore sold in 
13 weeks 133 
The part of the 
200 sold in 13 
weeks (leave in 
hundredths) 200) 133 
1200 
1300 
1200 
1000 
1000 


(.665 (2) 


Therefore, in 1 
week 

Therefore, in 52 
weeks 52 times .05123 (4) 

Therefore, turnover = 2.66 


13) .665 (05123 (3) 


\ 


In addition, four connected steps-in' 
arithmetic are required to ascertain the 
date of reorder, as follows: 
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200 on hand first week. 
67 balance left after 13 weeks 


133 sold in 13 weeks. 





13) 133 =10.23 sold in 1 week. 

67 

= balance will be sold 
10.23 in 6.5 weeks. 

6.5 — 1 = 5.5 weeks from present time 
can elapse before new order is placed if 
merchandise can be obtained in one week’s 
time. 





== 6.5 


The latter four steps, which are so 
important, are disregarded entirely by 
most business men. This should not be 
the case, for while a buyer may be se- 
curing the desired rate of curnover it 
may not follow that a reorder should 
be placed. It must first be estimated 
how long the balance on hand will last 
at the current rate of turnover. If 
the correct date of reorder is not de- 
termined an over-stocked condition will 
be the result. 

The following example was given to 
many buyers, unit contral officers, and 


managers. 

Given 100 items of X on hand on 
3/11/29. 

Given 67 items of X on hand on 
5/20/29. 


Four turnovers wanted. 

Item X can be procured in two 
weeks. 

Questions: 

1. Would you reorder now? 

2. If you reorder now, how many? 

3. If you do not reorder, when will 

you? 

4. If you reorder at some later date, 

how many? 

(This problem, it must be noted, is 
far easier than the problem would be in 
actual business, for the above is based 
on the figure 100, whereas such num- 


bers as 93 or 337 would be far more 
difficult. ) 

The correct solution of the above 
problem represents to the writer the 
foundation of the perfect economic 
structure. It is amusing, however, to 
note that in an extensive test the above 
problem was given to officers and buy- 
ers of different firms (and in some in- 
stances of the same firm) and that no 
two answers were alike, while the cor- 
rect answer was not once given. Now, 
in the vast majority of instances 
(style in apparel being handled by price 
range) this problem is solely mathe- 
matical and cannot be handled con- 
sistently by judgment as is now at- 
tempted by the present method. The 
aforementioned eight steps in mathe- 
matics are required and of course with 
the thousands of items under control 
to apply these eight steps to every 
item once a month, much less twice a 
month, would be impossible. In the 
method to be described later it will be 
seen how this can be done to an item 
in a matter of seconds with no calcula- 
tion. 

Under the second method now em- 
ployed, the fiscal budget, we find the 
lazy expedient of merely basing upon 
past experience the amount of money 
to be expended by each department of 
the business on whatever rate of turn- 
over the comptrollers desire. The test 
is left entirely to the judgment of the 
buyer, who then attempts to balance his 
allotment with his requirements (which 
is by the way far more difficult to do 
than to shape the budget itself). The 
buyer frequently faces his problem with 
the “hunch” method or an attempt to 
parallel the same period of the previous 
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Chart No. 1—Four-Turnover Card 








year. This of course, is out of all re. 
son, as even the most staple of item, 
vary greatly in sales both as to time and 
quantity. The buyer, therefore, rely. 
ing on judgment, overbuys generally on 
apparently good items and goes ove 
and short on the balance. He become 
a prey to the tactics of salesmen ang 
soon he is up in the office asking fog 
more money to spend or markdowns 
privileges. If he is granted mor 
money it means that the allotment of 
some other department must be trim. 
med and so ends the “budget control” 
with ill-feeling of no small nature be 
tween the various departmental heads 
If the markdowns are granted, the net 
of course becomes smaller and legitj. 
mate sales and advertising are inter. 
fered with. 


In most stores using this method of 
control, buyers are given a loose rein 
to purchase what they want within the 
fiscal limits set upon that department, 
and are subsequently replaced by new 
buyers when the desired rate of turn- 
over and markup are not maintained, 
In the meantime. the firm has suffered 
losses not only financial, but institu. 
tional. There is one exceedingly large 
store in New York City which con- 
ducted a shoe department under this 
budget control method at a dead loss 
for 14 years. During this time dread- 
ful friction developed, due to the fact 
that one new buyer after another was 
put in charge. 


To the loss experienced in dollars 
and cents must be added the legitimate 
net profit that was possible on their 
volume, to say nothing of the bad rep- 
utation gained with the public. Budget 
control is better than no control at all 
but it does not insure the proper pur- 
chase of merchandise for the allotted 
amounts of said budget must be trans- 
posed to numerous items or price range, 
varying in themselves and in relation 
to each other—the problem is one for 
mathematics alone and not judgment. 
It does seem rather a strain on logic to 
picture enormous institutions designing 
their budgets by mathematics and then 
allowing their money to be spent at- 
cording to the judgment of others. 

Relative to the third method, budget 
and unit control, it is the best of three 
imperfect means. The household de- 
partment of a large store in Brooklyn, 
New York, operating under this meth- 
od, was able to buy on satisfactory 
terms and receive within four days 
either one or a thousand of: any item 
in a fast selling line. A resume of their 
records, however, revealed the follow- 
ing: 
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35 per cent of stock desired—-none on 


hand. 
50 per cent of stock desired—turning at 
11 turns a year. 

1§ per cent of stock not desired and turn- 

ing about % turn a year. 

The above figures are not at all ex- 
ceptional. It is obvious that under 
proper control the selling price could 
have been pulled down with a beautiful 
increase in both volume and net profit 
resulting. In a New England clothing 
concern the following results were dis- 
covered: Shirts, 34 of one turn; hats, 
one turn; clothing, 1! turns, and over- 
coats, 2 turns. 

The following figures illustrate the 
net profit in per cent. on sales gained 
by a very large concern over a period 
of 10 years in California. 

.67 per cent net loss 

.78 per cent net profit 
1.10 per cent net profit 
8.00 per cent net loss 
4.00 per cent net profit 
17.20 per cent net loss 

48 per cent net profit 
1.57 per cent net loss 


3.53-per cent net profit 
1.00 per cent net profit 


The deduction to be made is that the 
executives during this period were just 
trading dollars, and took as their profit 
just their share of the overhead—there 
being a net loss on the 10 years’ vol- 
ume of sales of 16.65 per cent. Due 
to the fact that they were handling a 
large number of items they could not 
arrive at the proper amounts to buy, 
and in spite of some 40 years’ expe- 
rience increased their purchases on an 
average of 14.27 per cent. while their 
sales were on an average increase of 
11.4 per cent. They saw this condi- 
tion but had to continue buying as 
they needed the merchandise. This 
firm has never seen 2 turnovers a year, 
although it could enjoy 6. Examples 
of this nature can be cited from coast 
to coast—they remain in business only 
because their competition is of a like 
nature. The underlying principle is al- 
ways the same. It is a pity, as the net 
profit, in proportion to the risk and 
work, is really there. This greater net 
profit is not realized not because of in- 
sufficient volume, nor too large an 
overhead, but because of improper ratio 
of purchases to sales. 

So much for the present understand- 
ing and practice of turnover. 

If the essence of merchandising is 
turnover, why not take the elements of 
turnover and build our control around 
them making the result of prime im- 


portance in business. These elements 
are: 


1. Purchases. 
2: Sales. 
3. Time. 
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@ CREDIT AND AUDIT MAN- 
AGEMENT 


This article is the first of a series of 
three articles on Credit and Audit 
Management. The other two articles 
in this series are “Benefits of Budget- 
ary Control” by F. Richmond Fletcher, 
which will bring out methods of ap- 
plying a scientific procedure to bud- 
getary control by credit and financial 
executives; and ” The Profit Vanish- 
ing Point in Accounts Receivable” by 
E. Gamlen which presents a practical 
method of determining the profit van- 
ishing point in accounts receivable. 
One of these articles will be published 
in the August Credit Monthly and the 


other in September. 


Chart No. 
body these. 


The vertical lines in this chart 
are ruled from 1 to 52, denoting weeks 
(days, months, or any period desired 
may be used). The scale lettered S 
on the left is from 0 to 160, and rep- 
resents stock on hand. This scale could 
of course be in multiple of any num- 
ber to fit the item being handled. The 
scale lettered P represents purchases, 
and runs in the opposite direction to 


1 will be found to em- 
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the scale § with a range of from 0 to 
40. 

Now we have our purchase scale in 
quantities of items on a scale one- 
fourth the range of the sale or physical 
count scale, and running in an opposite 
direction. It is, therefore, apparent 
that if sales increase say between the 
10th and 27th week the line will dip 
down on the count or counts, as the 
case may be, between these two pe- 
riods. Therefore, if purchases are to 
increase, their line will also dip, but 
since the scale of the purchase line is 
one-fourth that of the sales line, we 
immediately see that as long as the 
purchase line parallels or is above the 
“§,” or sales line, we are getting four 
turnovers or better a year. Therefore, 
by running the two scales in’ opposite 
directions and making one a certain 
ratio of the other, we eliminate eight 
steps in mathematics to get the correct 
information for purchasing, to say 
nothing of doing away with the haz- 
ards of judgment. The mere projec- 
tion with the eye (or pencil laid down) 
of the “S” line shows its approaching 
zero point for whatever rate of turn it 
has been experiencing—and, therefore, 
gives the reorder date as to the num- 
ber of vertical lines back to the left 
(representing weeks) that are required 
for placing and shipment of order. As 
long as the “‘P” line is paralleled or above 
the “S” line, we get the four turns de- 
sired in the above example or any rate 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Chart No. 2—An example of mediocre buying, which could not occur with author¥ 


A-B—Four turns gained over this period but ordered too soon, as merchandise balance 


would have lasted months. 


This is shown by extending black lime at each buying 


point to “O” line. 
C—An example of incorrect buying—This could never occur in practice as the one 
rule is “never place ‘P’ (dotted) line under ‘S’ (solid black) line.” 
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REDIT MONTHLY offers its 
. fourth monthly survey of Col- 
lections and Sales Conditions. 

This survey is based upon reports from 
cities throughout the country that are 
trade centers for their surrounding 
areas. The reports are the results of the 
daily experience of the leading whole- 
saling and manufacturing concerns op- 
erating from these trading centers. The 
two questions “Are people buying?” and 
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Nation- Wide Collection and Sales Conditions 


WHAT THEY ARE AT PRESENT 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEAR FUTURE 


M@ This is the fourth monthly report 

of Collection Conditions and Sales 

Conditions to be assembled and pub- 
lished by Credit Monthly. 


“Are they paying?”, are perhaps the 
most direct and immediate reflection of 
daily business conditions in the country. 
These reports have been tabulated so 
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that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 
each State. You may also see at a glance 
what cities report a condition of “Good, 
Fair and Slow.” At the end of this sum- 
mary you will find valuable explana- 
tory comments that have been sent in 
to CrepiT MONTHLY. These additional 
comments may be pertinent to your in- 
terpretation of collection conditions and 
sales conditions in the cities listed. 
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State City Good Fair Slow 
Washington Seattle | Fair 
Spokane Fair 
Tacoma Fair 





West Virginia 


Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 








Williamson 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh 


Alabama are “Slow” and no improve- 
ment is foreseen for the near future. 


ARKANSAS: The 


provement in 
month. 


CALIFORNIA: There has 
slight improvement in collections, but 
sales show no. improvement over last 


month. 

DENVER: Conditions 
in Denver are gradually 
improving, although they 
would only be considered 
“Fair”. 

CONNECTICUT: Col- 
lections and sales in Con- 
necticut seem to be al- 
most at a standstill. There 
has been a seasonal lay-off 
of factory employees 
which has added to the 
general business depres- 
sion. The outlook for im- 
provement during the 
summer is not very bright. 

FLORIDA: Flor ida’s 
usual dull season has been 
made somewhat slower 
than usual due to the 
large number of bank 
failures during recent 
weeks. Both collections 
and sales have dropped off 
this month. 

ILLINOIS: A. slight 
improvement has been 
noted in collections and as 
prospects for crops are 
good, it is expected that 
collections will be better 
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wholesale gro- 
cers in this section report good sales for 
this month but most other lines are 
slow. However, there has been an im- 
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after the harvest. 
INDIANA: Collections and sales are 
reported as very slow, and below those 
of last year and no material change is 
expected before the Fall. 
IOWA: Business 


normal. 
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is a little 
Collections are rather slow in 
all lines with the exception of food 
products which are reported as “Good”. 
The crop prospects are splendid and 
manufacturing conditions have been 
good in the farm implement industry. 
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COMMENTS ON COLLECTIONS AND SALES CONDITIONS =s 


ALABAMA: Collections and sales in 


The prices of farm products are hold 


ing up future orders and should the 
prices decline, sales will fall off for the 
last half of the year. 


KANSAS: Business seems to be run- 


CHANGES SINCE LAST MONTH 
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ning from “Fair” to “Slow”. 
price of wheat which is selling at 60 
to 6Sc (this is largely a wheat agri- 
cultural section,) together with the de- 
cline in the price of cattle and oil 
products of this territory, is having an 
adverse effect upon sales in other lines. 





The low 


LOUISIANA: Collec. 
tions are very slow and 
more requests for exten- 
sions are being made than 
have been experienced 
since the War. Sales are 
at a standstill with people 
unable to pay for what 
they have already bought. 
Conditions are expected to 
remain the same until 
Fall. 

MASSACHUSE T TS : 
General conditions are 
“Fair”. Things seem to 
be on the upward trend in 
regard to sales, but prices 


are lower. Collections are 
very “Slow”. 
MICHIGAN : Collec- 


tions and sales are very 
slow. The automotive in- 
dustries are very slack. 
MINNESOTA: Collec- 
tions are slightly behind 
those of last month but 
are expected to pick up a 
the month goes along. A 
hopeful attitude prevails 
as rains and warm weather 
develop the crops. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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IS AUSTRALIAS 


REIGN traders in the United 
States are keenly concerned be- 
cause of the increase of tariff, and 


the restriction and prohibition of im- 
portation of certain articles into Aus- 


tralia. That they should be concerned 
is quite natural. Australia has been a 
very valuable customer to the United 
States; far more, I think, than has 
been appreciated by writers of certain 
articles in daily newspapers that have 
criticized Australia. They have over- 
looked the golden fact that commerce 
is extended largely by the goodwill and 
mental receptiveness of a nation. This 
matter of criticism, as well as the 
question of tariff is important to all our 
great export organizations. I am, how- 
ever, in a position to say that there are 
good economic reasons for the appar- 


ently drastic action by the Common-. 


wealth Government, and the tariff 
changes are not directed at any par- 
ticular country; any more than are the 
American tariff laws that have been 
passed by the United States Congress, 
the fundamental principle of which is 
Protection. 

Every country has variation in its 
Prosperity, and meets difficulties in ad- 
justing itself to changes in the quantity 
and values of commodities that are a 
factor in its economic welfare. 
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Many 


CREDIT GOOD? 


Sm __ re 
pea ate rua 


forces are at work calling for such ad- 
justment in Australia, and necessitating 
definite action as taken by the Com- 
monwealth authorities. The steps 
taken are not unlike those taken in the 
past by the United States. Good times 
and bad times come in cycles, but the 
life of the country goes on. It is a 
fact that for many years Australia has 
been spending vast sums of money, 
more doubtless than was earned from 
revenue and income. Australia is a 
country of vast resources. Wealth has 
accumulated during periods of prosper- 
ity. This led to a program of develop- 
ment, and to provide the necessary 
funds bonds were sold. These borrow- 
ings were attractive to those who 
wished to earn good interest on surplus 
money; and because Australia’s credit 
was good the lenders were always too 
ready to convert old debts into new. 
On account of the same good times the 
habit of spending too much pocket 
money became general. As a conse- 
quence, business was good, life was 
easy, everybody was happy, luxuries be- 
came necessities. The country was 
burning the candle at both ends. 
Australia being a young country 
with primary productions of an esti- 
mated yearly value of about $1,473,- 
745,000, and secondary industries 
(manufacturing) valued at $792,810,- 


000, bought much merchandise in for- 
eign countries. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that it is the spending 
power of the people engaged in growing 
wool and wheat that has been the chief 
factor in maintaining the high stand- 
ard of living in Australia. The present 
unsatisfactory condition of these two 
industries is known to everyone. It 
also must be remembered that a fall in 
production or prices decreases the 
spending power of the producer to a 
very decidedly greater extent than is 
represented by the percentage of the 
fall. There are of course other factors 
that have added to the crisis. The 
world markets where finances are 
sought refused to take any more bonds. 
The mercantile community rightly an- 
ticipating the possibility of increased 
tariff, and proverbially optimistic laid in 
stocks of merchandise, in some instances 
large enough for several years’ opera- 
tions under normal conditions. The 
Australian government found _ itself 
overdrawn with the London money 
market. The depression in trade and in- 
dustry, the inflated imports, the diffi- 
culty of collecting book debts, par- 
ticularly in country districts, where 
lower prices for wool, wheat and butter, 
in conjunction with the relatively slow 
sale of these commodities, have severely 
limited farmers’ and graziers’ purchas- 






















































ing power, have been felt throughout 


the whole community. 

I have had many inquiries from peo- 
ple on this side as to the situation in 
Australia, the safety of their investment 
in her bonds, the political situation, etc. 
The determination of the Common- 
wealth of Australia to meet her obliga- 
tions is not dependent upon such things 
as the name of the political party in 
power, but upon her remarkable assets, 
her vast wealth of raw materials, the 
capacity and inherent honesty of her 
people, 98 per cent. of whom are of 
British extraction. They have yet 
great accumulated wealth, they have 
little more than commenced the ex- 
ploitation of their vast natural re- 
sources; the ultimate soundness of Aus- 
tralia’s position is undoubted, her cred- 
it is good. But they have realized that 
they must stop spending more than they 
earn, and it is a real test of the spirit, 
and enterprising, dependable nature of 
the young Australia that they have de- 
termined to spend less on luxuries and 
to work harder. It is to the credit of 
the present government that they 
passed the emergency tariff, to en- 
courage home industry and keep the 
money at home, and at the same time 
encourage the utilization of many of 
the country’s possibilities that are as 
yet untouched, and are so patent to any 
discerning American visitor. When 
Australia is favored with a good season 
or two, these times of scarce money 
will be regarded as merely another 
phase of the business cycle, which goes 
to make up the life and experience of a 
young nation. Meantime to rectify the 
situation the government has also taken 
three other economically wise, neces- 
sary and sound measures in accord with 
the best business practice. It has 
shipped gold to meet part of its obli- 


Wool wagons drawn by 
oxen on their way to 
railroad from ranches in 


interior. 
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gations, raised the income tax, and sold 


internal bonds. Further we have the 
assurance of a well known Los Angeles 
banker, that without a doubt, Austra- 
lia is sound and could more than meet 
all its obligations were it to ship all the 
gold in its banks to London. To do 
this, however, would tend to destroy 
the stability of its banks. This is not 
desirable inasmuch as a readjustment 
can be made within a reasonable time 
without recourse to such measures. | 
personally believe that it is much 
nearer than is at present indicated. 


It is readily understood that concern 
is felt by foreign traders at the curtail- 
ment of a growing market for United 
States products when we realize that 
exports from here to Australia, have 
amounted to as high as $205,000,000 
worth in a single year. In_ the 
financial year ending June, 1929, the 
value of exports to that Commonwealth, 
from United States was $176,559,900; 
while in the same period the imports 
into the United States from Australia 
were valued at $29,158,970... In the 
same financial year the total value of 
imports into Australia from overseas 


was $718,140,165, and the total 


Women harvesting grain on an experimental farm in New South Wales 









value of exports from Australia oye 
seas was $725,900,875. We might well 
awaken to the possibilities of a betgy 
understanding and a closer co-operatign 
with Australia. 

Just a word about discussions I hay 
recently heard as to the business sity, 
tion here. It is true, the late worl 
war speeded up production in all th 
essentials of life, methods were im 
proved for vast and large scale produg. 
tion, machines took the place of meq 
many of whom were engaged at th 
front. The end of the war found pr 
duction at its maximum of efficiency, 
stocks had increased beyond all com. 
parison with previous conditions. This 
was the situation generally in mog 
countries and decidedly so in the United 
States of America. 





While some author. 
ities point to under-consumption as the 
trouble, rather than over-production, 
nevertheless the fact remains that pro. 
duction is greater than consumption, 
Naturally the situation in Australia will 
make this fact the more pronounced, as 
many of our products are affected by 
the restriction and prohibition clauses, 


How Australia Spends Her 
Money 

That those concerned may know a 
few of the facts that necessitated the 
apparently drastic economic action of 
the Commonwealth Government, and 
to show that my diagnosis of the situa- 
tion is sound, and that the prognosis 
is based on reasonable conclusions, let 
us glance over some of the expenditures 
ot vast amounts of money on works, 
(by State or Commonwealth) which at 
present are virtually non-productive, 
but which nevertheless constitute a val- 
uable asset to Australia as a whole, 
bearing in mind that the national in- 
come depends upon the efficiency with 
which the natural resources are de- 
veloped. Let us first visualize the fact 
that Australia has an area of 2,974,581 
square miles, and a population of just 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ction of IS ONE OF MANY TYPES OF BURROUGHS 
sae MACHINES THAT SIMPLIFY THE HANDLING 

OF PAYROLL AND TIME-KEEPING RECORDS. 


TOgnosis 
ions, let 
nditures 
. works, 


which at 


ae HANDLES THE COMPLETE PAYROLL 


te a val- 

- whole, 

onal in- So flexible is the range of Burroughs machines that they may be adapted 

cy with readily to any wage payment plan, whether cash, check or bank deposit. 

a c Among these machines are many that handle such jobs as the following, 

974,581 in one operation. © + . - . . . e e 
fi 

on 1. Extend time tickets, compute individual earnings, post 
earnings record, and also compute group earnings. 


Wales 2. Write employee’s wage card, pay check, pay statement 
and payroll sheet. 


3. Write the pay envelope with detail of earnings, deductions 
and net pay, including the cash receipt and payroll sheet. 


There are also Burroughs Autpmatic Labor Distribution Machines that 
greatly simplify distribution of charges to jobs, order number, departments 
and other classifications. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


For information or demonstration call the local Burroughs office, or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6187 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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More About Co-Insurance 


We print, by courtesy of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., the following 
description of the co-insurance clause in 
fire insurance policies: 


The co-insurance clause is variously 
known as the “Reduced Rate Average 
Clause” or the “Reduced Rate Contri- 
bution Clause.” With slight modifica- 
tions it reads: 


“In consideration of the reduced rate 
and/or form under which this policy is 
written, it is expressiy stipulated and 
made a condition of this contract that in 
the event of loss this company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion thereof 


than the amount hereby insured bears to 


Jo of the actual cash value of 


the property described herein at the time 

when such loss shall happen, nor for more 

than the proportion which this policy 

bears to the total insurance thereon.” 

A co-insurance clause forms as much 
a part of the rate as the actual rate fig- 
ure. It assures a fair deal; that the man 
who pays premium on only that part 
of his risk which is likely to burn can- 
not secure for it complete protection 
for his whole risk at the expense of the 
man who believes in complete protec- 
tion and insures all. 


A co-insurance clause always is recog- 
nized by lower rates or by permitting 
broader coverage. 

The insured is paid in dollars and 
cents for his foresight in adequately in- 
suring as well as in the satisfaction of 
knowing he is paying his proportion and 
only his proportion of the cost of his 
hazard. 

Policies of insurance, without co- 
insurance pay: 

Either 1—The amount of the loss: 
Or 2—The total amount of insur- 
ance, whichever figure is the 


smaller. 


As the credit executive is in closer contact with 
the insurance field than any other business man 
excepting the insurance man himself, the Insu- 
ance Digest has been inaugurated to fill the 
need of the credit fraternity for insurance news 
and information. 


Add a co-insurance clause (the 80% 
for unity’s sake) and a third limitation 
is added; i.e., 
3—The percentage of the loss which 
the insurance bears to 80% of the 
value at time of loss. 
In every case the policybolder collects 
the smallest amount of the three. 
The policy pays the smallest of these 
three amounts: 
(1) Your actual loss. 
(2) Your total insurance. 
(3) The figure determined by this 
formula: 
Amount of insurance times 
amount of loss divided by 
80% of the value at time of 
loss. 
This is true because the amount you 
collect is to the amount of your loss as 
the amount of your insurance is to the 
agreed percentage. 
A quick and easy way to determine this 
third figure is: 
Divide the amount of the policy 
by 80% of the cash value and mul- 
tiply by the amount of the loss. 
Value $10,000 


Loss 9,000 
Insurance 8,000 


Four examples are given showing the 
workings of the clause: 


EXAMPLE 1 
Loss and insurance equal 
than 80% of value: 
No. 1—The amount of loss 
No. 2—The total amount 
of insurance 
No. 3—The __co-insurance 
proportion fig- 
ured as above— 


greater 
$9,000 


8,000 


8,000 x 9,000 


= Se 
80% of 10,000 
The insurance pays the smallest of the 
three. In this case $8,000, the total 
amount of insurance. 
EXAMPLE 2 
Insurance less than 80% of value, 
but loss equal or greater than 80%. 
Value $10,000 
Loss 9,000 
Insurance 6,000 
No. 1—The amount of loss = $9,000 
No. 2—The total amount 
of insurance 
No. 3—The __co-insurance 
proportion— 
6,000 X* 9,000 


6,000 


6,750 
80% of 10,000 
Therefore, the insurance pays $6,000; 
again its full value. 
EXAMPLE 3 
Insurance equal or greater than 80% 
and loss less than 80% of value. 
Value $10,000 
Loss 6,000 
Insurance 8,000 
No. 1—The amount of loss $6,000 
No. 2—The total amount 
of insurance 
No. 3—The __co-insurance 
proportion— 
8,000 *« 6,000 


8,000 


6,000 
80% of 10,000 
Therefore, insurance pays total amount 
of loss—$6,000. 
EXAMPLE 4 
Both insurance and loss less than 
80% of value. The only case when 
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When employees “borrow” your money 


to play the market and lose, will you have 
FIDELITY BONDS TO PAY THE LOSS? 


REMEMBER THIS: You are not properly insured unless you are fully insured. 
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settlement of loss is affected. 


Value $10,000 
Loss 6,000 
Insurance 6,000 
No. 1—The amount of loss = $6,000 
No. 2—The total amount 
insurance = 6,000 
No. 3—The __co-insurance 
proportion— 
6,000 X 6,000 
= - 506 
80% of 10,000 


Therefore, the insurance pays $4,500— 
the smallest of the three amounts. 


Students of mathematics will appre- 
ciate that the co-insurance proportion 
can cause the assured to collect less than 
his loss or less than his policy only in 
case both the amount of loss and the 
amount of insurance are at one and the 
same time less than 80% of the value. 


Is Your Debtor Merchant 
Protected by Vacation Insurance? 


Credit Managers who contemplate 
taking a motor-trip this summer will 
be interested in the unique “vacation” 
automobile policy sponsored by the 
Continental Insurance Company. 

This vacation policy for automobile 
owners, issued for a period of from 10 
to 60 days embodies twelve forms of 
coverage, which have never before been 
available in one single policy. The 
policy insures against damage from 
collision or upsetting; windstorms, hail, 
earthquakes, or explosions; riots; water 
or floods and falling aircraft. The 
policy also protects against loss of per- 
sonal property of a value exceeding 
$25, and reimburses for towing expenses 
in case of accident or breakdown. 

The automobile owner may increase 
the liability, property damage or per- 
sonal injury protection if he wishes to 
do so. The policy is restricted to owned 
cars, belonging to individuals over 18 
and under 65 years of age. 


An Opportunity for Profit— 
With Safety 

By Leslie C. Stutts, Vice President 
United States Shares Corporation* 


Most people would associate 25 per 
cent. a year with some speculative ven- 
ture that for once made good. It is 
true nevertheless that an investment 
made only fourteen years ago (1916) 
in one of the safest classes of invest- 
ments there is would have shown this 
result. The investment was in one 
share each of the capital stock of six- 


teen leading insurance companies and 
actually would have paid an average 
annual cash income of 14 per cent. In 
addition it would have had an average 
annual appreciation of 11 per cent.—a 
total average annual gain to the in- 
vestor of 25 per cent. 


This investment was in the capital 
stock of the following well known 
companies: Aetna Insurance, Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., American Equit- 
able Assurance Co. of New York, 
American Surety Company, Continental 
Insurance Company, Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Co., Great American 
Insurance Co., Hanover Fire Insurance 
Co., Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Home 
Insurance Co., Insurance Company of 
North America, National Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Providence Washington In- 
surance Co., United States Casualty 
Co., United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Below are the results in detail: 


Market Value January, 1930 $13,236.00 
Cost-—January, 1916 5,228.00 
Total Appreciation $ 8,008.00 
Total cash income, including pro- 
ceeds from sale of “rights” 10,236.60 
Total $18,244:60 
tAverage $- 1,303.19 


tEquivalent to 25% per annum on original 
investment of $5,228.00 (simple interest basis) . 


Few people (except those directly 
associated with the Insurance business, 
and who incidentally are the largest 
owners of insurance stocks) are famil- 
iar with insurance stocks as invest- 
ments or realize the possibilities they 
possess for increasing and 
growth in value. 


income 


Insurance is one of the oldest forms 
of business enterprise in existence. In- 
deed, as a class, the larger insurance 
companies are the oldest companies in 
America, and boast the longest un- 
broken dividend records. The aver- 
age age of the above companies, for in- 
stance, is seventy-five years. It is in- 
conceivable that modern business could 
be carried on without the aid of insur- 
ance. For this reason it is funda- 
mental in character and this is one of 
the reasons it is a good business to in- 
vest in. The insurance business has 
grown, and must continue to grow— 
with the growth of the United States. 
Each increase in population, in indus- 
try, in building, demands more insur- 
ance. Each increase means greater 
earnings and profits for the well estab- 
lished insurance companies. 


In periods of business depression, as 
well as in periods of prosperity, the 





larger 


ti 


from 1915 to 1930, for example, which 
included two of the worst years of 
business depression in the history of th 
country (1920-1921) the assets of th 


si 


to showed an increase each year, §& 
chart. 


lished companies is rapid. 
their total market value, assets, Capital, 
surplus and dividends paid have double 
approximately every seven years, 


new high prices in each succeeding bull 
market, and have never declined 
their previous low prices of other bea 
markets. 
the bull market that terminated las 
October were considerably above the 
high prices reached in the bull market 
that terminated in 1919, and the low 
prices that were reached last Decem. 
ber were considerably above the low 
prices 
break in the market. We are now ap. 
parently on the threshold of another 
period of advancing security prices. 
The stocks of even the leading insur- 
ance companies at present are selling 
only slightly above their Liquidating 
Values and, therefore, seem to offer 
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The rate of growth of the well estab. 
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Insurance stocks have always reached 


The high prices reached in 


reached in the 


March, 1926 


shrewd investors one of the most attrac- 
tive opportunities existing for increas- 
ing income and enhancement in value. 


*Noté: The United States Shares Cor- 
poration is an investment trust manage- 
ment corporation that has created and is 
managing thirteen investment trusts, one 
of which, United Insurance Trust Shares, 
Series F, consists entirely of the stocks of 
44 leading insurance companies. 


This chart shows total assets (in 
Gray), total surplus and capital 
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Is Branch Banking 


Dangerous ? 
(Continued from page 9) 


field decreases in about the same ratio 
that the number of banks decreases. 
Mr. Mount and | talked both sides of 
this question over at some length, Mr. 
Mount stating: 

“In the first place, a young man has 
as much chance, and more, to develop 
in our bank than he would have in an 
independent bank. So great is our de- 
mand for competent executives that we 
pay especial attention to the training of 
young men who come into our employ. 
Training for leadership becomes one of 
the responsibilities of any large-scale 
branch banking organization. 

“Of course, there can be only one 
president of this bank, where each of 
the unit banks before absorption had its 
own president. The executive and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities and the 
compensation of bank officials are in- 
variably greater with our bank than 
with the independent bank before it 
was taken over. There are many men 
in high official capacities in the Bank 
of Italy, who, if they had remained 
with the independent bank, would have 
never had the opportunity to develop as 
they have, nor to reach such a high 
plane of personal and banking success. 

“From no angle can I see any dan- 
ger of a lessening in leadership poten- 
tiality through branch banking. I be- 
lieve the potentiality ratio will actually 
be increased.” 

As you finish reading and analyzing 
the statements of the President of the 
greatest branch banking system in this 
country, remember that he sits at a 
desk close to the door. 


Forgery —A Fastidious Crime 
(Continued from page 12) 


a small Chicago firm who raised hun- 
dreds of pay checks in one year. . . 
and would have been released for lack 
of evidence except for her negligence 
in not destroying all of the returned 
checks and stubs. 

J. W. Speare, an authority on check 
Protection, declares that payroll checks 
ate particularly susceptible to fraud be- 
Cause they pass from hand to hand like 
Currency and are endorsed by a num- 
ber of people . . . making it most difh- 
cult to determine who the guilty for- 
get is. The employer who believes he 
gives checks only to “responsible” peo- 
ple would undoubtedly be surprised if 
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he could see the number and class of 
persons who handle a payroll check be- 
fore it is returned to the bank. 
Manufacturers of so-called “protec- 
tive” check-writers that perforate or 
shred the printed figures on the paper, 
will often present startling experiments 
calculated to show how their product 
makes it impossible for an employee to 
forge a pay check written with the ma- 
chine. Hundreds of cases, however, 
show that there has not yet been in- 
vented a device that makes it wholly 
impossible for a clever and experienced 
forger to alter the “protected” check. 
One of the most popular means of 
overcoming the difficulties presented by 
a check on which the amount has been 
printed and shredded by a check-writer, 
is by the insertion of a “patch.” The 
forger cuts away that portion of the 
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check on which the shredded number 
appears, pastes in a blank piece, tints it 
to correspond to the rest of the check, 
and writes with his own check-writer 
any amount he pleases. So skilled are a 
number of the “old-timers” at “patch- 
ing” that even with the aid of a: mi- 
croscope, it is often impossible to de- 
tect the alteration! 

When all of these random bits of ‘for- 
gery lore are taken into consideration, 
when the reader thinks seriously about 
the fact that more than 90 per cent. of 
the business transacted in this country 
involves the use of checks, when we 
learn that more than $200,000,000 was 
lost last year through forgery, then we 
begin to wholeheartedly wish for an 
anti-loss-from-forgery arrangement 
that will protect us from the adherents 
to “the fastest growing crime.” For- 
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Honolulu Assn. Formed 


Mr. O. S. Dibbern, Western Division 
Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, sends the good news that 
the Honolulu Association of Credit 
Men has been formed in our Hawaiian 
Territory as a branch of the National 
Association. Mr. J. F. Child is secre- 
tary, and Mr. Herman T. Bahr, von 
Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., has been 
elected first president. Every local as- 
sociation in the United States, and 
every credit executive extends best 
wishes to our friends in the Southern 


Pacific. 


Forgery —A Fastidious Crime 
tunately, there is always forgery in- 
surance in the form of fidelity bonds 
and the like which is available to every 
business man. This form of protection 
is handled by a large number of insur- 
ance companies throughout the nation 
and can truly be recognized as the only 
infallible means of foiling forgers. 

So long as American business is trans- 
acted by check, so long as temptation 
is put in the path of moral weaklings 
and crafty schemers, so long as the pen- 
alty for uttering and publishing a bogus 
check is light, so long as it is possible 
for the guilty persons to destroy the 
evidence of crime, so long as there 
remains uninvented an absolutely per- 
fect protection device . . . just that 
long will there be forgers! 

Forgery is a “fastidious crime”. . . 
its history is full of color. And until 
that great day when all men will be 
morally whole and mentally healthy, 
forgery will continue to write in lurid 
letters its saga of spurious success! 


Aviation Credits Are 
Pointing Up 
(Continued from page 13) 


domain of selling and exploitation, the 
errors do not extend to credits. It may 
be that this is the only field in which 
aviation may claim efficiency during the 
past 24 months, for aviation has learned 
much in that period. It has learned 
that it must create its own market as 
it goes. The fall of the aeronautical 
stocks in the “big parade” of stock 
drops last September was due only to 
mistakes within the industry and not 
to the manipulation that sent the gen- 
eral stocks tumbling. In that one re- 
spect, aviation stocks were different 
from the rest of the field. 

But credits in the airplane industry 
have always been well handled. We 
suspect that the financing houses have 
had something to do with it. If they 
have, then aviation manufacturing and 
selling in general can profit by adopt- 
ing the experience of business in other 
fields. 

Personal sentiment has been an im- 
portant factor in aeronautics up to 
date. It will exercise less influence 
from now on. The percentage of cash 
sales will decrease constantly, and the 
percentage of credit or “time” sales will 
show a corresponding increase. The 
finance houses will have more aviation 
credits to carry, and sentiment will fly 
out the window. In its place a business 
regime will be instituted whose in- 
fluence will be felt in the whole body 
of aeronautics. 

The Government orders for aircraft 
have been practically cash sales. The 
better known factories have used these 
as their bulwark, while carrying civilian 
sales on a cash basis with some allow- 
ances made for deferred payments. 
With the advent of low-priced planes 
and gliders, all the medium and lower 
market, that now purchases medium 
and low-priced automobiles will be 
opened. The ensuing need of credit 
regulation will force all factories to 
follow business schedules. 

As for the foreign market, credits 
in this field are handled, as in the home 
market, on a cash basis, with the addi- 
tion of credit facilities for the excep- 
tionally well-fortified financial con- 
cerns. Even in China this arrangement 
prevails. The Ryan Company, under 
the Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 
banner, has sold a number of planes 
in the China field under these arrange- 
ments, and has been the forerunner of 
other American companies in this par- 
ticular field. As a matter of fact, Ryan 


opened the field in this quarter of the 
globe through its energetic sales actiyj, 
ties. 

It has seemed to the writer for som 
time, that American aircraft manufge. 
turers will make normal progress jp 
foreign fields by taking advantage of 
the banking facilities provided by 
American banks which maintain fog. 
eign branches and exchange centers, 

Not so long ago, I was in Valparaig, 
Chile, and in need of the service of a 
American bank. I found a branch of 
an American organization which wy 
on the job, ready to execute any bank. 
ing service. I had to use their seryicgg 
in such a manner that they certainly 
did not profit by my activities, becaug 
I needed only exchange and very slight 
credit service. They must have lost on 
my particular deal. 

I know that banks of this type low 
their general transactions with 
Americans selling aircraft in foreign 
markets. Yet they continue to grant 
this service for the same reason Good- 
year Rubber spent about a hundred 
thousand dollars advertising aeronautics 
before they could realize a cent on their 
investment. It has been the same story 
with American banks abroad, and | 
think it is high time to acknowledge 
this fact. The United States requires 
just this kind of banking interest. 

American banks have given us the 
benefit of exchange when they have had 
no opportunity to finance a single plane 
in the markets I am mentioning. They 
are doing it in China, South America 
and other locations. They may makea 
million, a billion dollars some years in 
the future. I don’t know. But, for 
the present, at a loss, they are benefit- 
ting American aeronautics, and other 
American business, too. 


on 


American Banks Give 


Worth-While Service 


This is all a part of American credit. 
A part that few Americans are awafe 
of, yet a useful activity, and a comfort 
to many of us. I feel we owe American 
banks some thousands of dollars for 
service alone. Other aviation people 
must feel likewise. 

In fact, it strikes a spark of national 
patriotic pride in me that I am able to 
find a branch of an American bank if 
South American ports, or Asia, 
transact business, often with no profit 
to the bank. I am resolved to say 4 
word for them whenever I can. I be 
lieve most of the American aviation ¢% 
port personnel will say the same. Its 
all a part of American loyalty. 
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. LEACH, WILLIAM F., formerly operating garage at Operated delicatessen and grocery store. Now be- 
Constructive nsurance 45 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. C. lieved to be located somewhere in the Bronx or 
LEISEROVICH, MARTIN, conducting the Betty Ice Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 
M Candies, 220 North Day St., Orange, N. J. Now ROBERTS, P. A., formerly 729 Meldon Ave., Donora, 
anagement believed to be in Ohio. Penna. 
. " LEVINSON, ISIDORE, Concourse Furniture Hospital, ROGAL, SOLOMON, formerly Rogal Outfitting Com- 
(Continued from page 17) 236 E. 169th Sc., Bronx, N. Y. C. pany, 773 Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


. * LIPNICK, B., formerly Ronco, Penna. ROSE, FRANK, formerly 17 State Street, N. Y. C. 
structive manner, then the credit man- \oRELLO, FRANK V., formerly 9 Columbia St., ROUSE, CHARLES A.. Prop. Rouse’s Pharmacy, Con- 


Malden, Mass. Believed to be located in Key Port, nellsville, Pa. 
ager, the banker and the client have a Wash. SCOTT, JOS. (MRS.), formerly of 4019 Kenmore 
NATIONAL VENDING MACHINE MFG. CORP., for- Ave., Chicago. 
right to seek the services of a proper merly 153 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. LIEBOW, WM., SELECTA SYNDICATE CO., formerly 245 Hancock 
resentative somewhere else. Above Pres. and Treas., DAVIS, LEON, Vice-Pres. and Se, Li I. C. N.Y. 


Secy. SH ARP, CLYDE, formerly operating the Puritan Hotel, 
verything else the insurance man, to NEASE & SOLOMON, PROPS., H. & S. Pharmacy, 200 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

e . 1474 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. SINGER’S VARIETY STORE, formerly 22 Rockaway 
be of value to the credit manager, must OLESEN, JOS. A., Prop. Olesen Candy Company, 426 Ave., Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 


> fr” d h Centre St., Chicago. SOLODAR, H., formerly 349 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, 
“know his stu an ave contacts OLESON, C. S., Prop. The Toggery Shop, Inc., Bay- N. Y. 


A ° 4 : . ° town, Texas. STERLING, MYER C., trade name, Roosevelt Men's 
with insurance companies which will PEVSNER, LEO & CO., formerly of Memphis, Tenn. Store, 5936 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 

. ine- Moved to Waukegan, Ill. Supposed to be located SUPER, IRVING, 13 Clinton St., N. Y¥Y. C. Formerly 
enable him to meet or handle any in somewhere in Brooklyn. in the retail cigar and confectionery business. 

: 1 . r man PLEASING SOUND PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 15 SWEENEY, P. J., formerly located at 16 Reardon St., 
surance sutuaties In » 8 eat y W. Feai., Na: C. Quincy, Mass.; also Bay St., Nantasket. 
cases special insurance policies will have PORTER, C. J., Operating as Porter Mercantile Co., ‘WILSON McGOWN”, firm located at 4 W. 16th St., 
i . 803 Breen St., Irom Mountain, Mich. Now thought PAL. Yu. C. 

to be invented and tailored to fit the to be somewhere in Oklahoma YARNELL, HARRY, formerly of Lima, Montana. 


’ j 1 RAND, MAX, 345 Avon Avenue, Newark, N. J. Understand is in the vicinity of Decatur, Illinois. 
contingencies that threaten a particular 


business. The insurance companies, 
the insurance agents associations, the in- 
surance journals, and progressive and 
conscientious insurance agents them- 


selves will welcome every opportunity Kk e 

to co-operate with the credit manager aul ures 
from a constructive point of view and 

not merely for the sake of premium 


se Increase 
Addresses Wanted 9 
This column is read by some Credit Managers 
before any other feature of the magazine. Any O S 


member of the National Association of Credit 
Men can have names listed herein. He has only 


to send the names to the secretary of his local $169,357,551.00—that huge sum repre- 


Association of Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., sents the bad debt losses for the first 
Credit Protection Department, N. A. C. M., 


One Park Ave., New York. Members are re- three months of 1930. It’s an increase of 


quested to mention the line of business as well 36% over the same period in 1920. 
as the last known address. : 


ABRAHAMSON, JOHN A., formerly located at 5153 


tien ton Chimes” te ced coh tone toe Ameriean Credit Insurance 


ness. 
ADAMS, MORRIS, formerly located at 3603 Cottage 


Grove Ave., Chicago. is daily protecting thousands of Credit 
ADELMAN, PHIL, and SHAPIRO (J.), formerly 336 . 


E. Sth St., Des Moines, Ia. Reported gone to Chi- Managers against such losses. Many of 


cago. 


BARRETT, WILLIAM, formerly operating garage un- these executives originally felt (perhaps 
der the name of Bill’s Auto Repair Shop, at Smith : 


St. and Babylon Turnpike, Merrick, L. I., N. Y. like yourself), that they did not need our 
BROWN, DAVID A., formerly of the Brownie Stores, % 7 


718 Clark St., Detroit. protection. Then possibly a large, wholly 
BRYAN, J. P., formerly located at 2520 West North ¢ 


Ave., "Chicago. unexpected, credit loss hit their concern— 
CAIN, A. P., formerly located at 717 E. 63rd St., 


Chicago. and the great basic value of credit insur- 
CARMEL, GEO. 


As 6 1 he N a > 
Highlands “Realty "Con, 9 Woodward St., Newton ance was forcibly brought home to them. 
ighlands, Mass. 
CASKEY, . H., R. No. 1, W Plains, Mo. 
gp ery iggy Again let us emphasize that you can’t 
Cinci Be 
SMEENL, EDWARD ©M., formerly cf !'Wermew, Leck: possibly foresee bad debt losses, but you 
d B lo, ° . WN believed be i a soe : = , 
Cleveland, ee eee can safeguard against them—thoroughly 
Bad : : , : 
FARRELL, J. E., formerly of 2282 First Ave., NX. and economically—with American Credit 
FEHRING, WM. f. ly di b F. = e 
acti "Co. Se eee Insurance. Furthermore, you benefit by 
ES, JO f : : " 
a eo oe our many Service Features. 
GRIFFITH, A. R., Secy., National Business Analytical 
Corp., located in the Salmon Tower, 11 W. 42nd 
St. Prior to that located at 55 W. 42nd St., in the 
Bryant Park Bldg., N. Y. C. 


HARWICK, ED., last ‘keewa address, Akron, Ohio. 
Prior to his living in Akron, he operated the Cut 
Rate Market, 116 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, 


or a ° I TY 
Mpat>.. GEORGE, painter and cremate, formerly REDIT~ NDEMAIL Co. 
° orth Damen Avenue, Chicago 
HEIMBACH (WM. fH.) & (MARY), business address OF NEW YORK J. F.M*‘ FADDEN, paasipant 
Cy —_ of Watsontown Door & Sash Co., 29 Offices in All Leading Cities 
ind St., N. Y. C. 

JACOBS, SOL Ww. : 
a ety. 590 25th Se, New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
KENNEDY, JEFFERSON (tends: ae i knctraweddee San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 

idiey g., Syracuse, N. Y. tl Mil 
KANTOR, WILLIAM, formerly operating electrical A ta, waukee, ete. 


service station under the name of Plaza Auto Electric * In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
a Inc., at 199 Main St., Farmingdale, L. I., 


LATHAN, E. B., Terrace Confectionery, Brownsville, 
Texas, 
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When you take out an American Credit Indemnity policy please mention Credit Monthly 















The Business Library is the window 

through which you may see the 

panorama of business progress and 
development. 





The Marketing Problem 


MARKET ORGANIZATION. 
and Peter L. Slagsvold. 
1930. 498 pp. $4.00. 








Roland D. Vaile 
Ronald Press, N. Y. 




















This book is a collaboration between 
Professor Vaile of the University of Min- 
nesota and his former associate, Professor 
Slagsvold, now on the faculty of Mon- 
tana State College. Unlike some collabo- 
rations that have been received for review, 
it has unity and coherence. In reading it, 
one cannot tell where Vaile drops the nar- 
rative and Slagsvold picks it up, and this 
is the acid test of a Siamese connection in 
book-making. 

The co-authors begin by sketching a 
background of economic organization, 
and proceed without delay to indicate the 
place of marketing in the general scheme. 
They then discuss the basic functions of 
marketing, describe the various concepts 
of markets and trade, and outline three 
groups of commodity characteristics. 


Chapters VI and VII deal with market 
structure, VIII and IX with demand and 
its manipulation, X and XI with price 
policies, XII with risks, and XIII with 
market research. Subsequent chapters are 
devoted to commodity exchanges, trans- 
portation, metropolitan areas, international 
marketing, costs, concentration of mar- 
keting and various aspects of co-opera- 
tion, including trade associations. The 
concluding chapters take up standardiza- 
tion and simplification, the relation of 
government to marketing and an appraisal 


of the marketing problem as it stands to- 
day. 





































































































































































































Every one of the marketing functions, 
the authors remind us, is occasionally per- 
formed and partially controlled by gov- 
ernment. It is conceivable that such con- 
trol may go further in the future. The 
number of retail outlets, for example, 
might be limited in accordance with 
studies on the most efficient size of store. 
Competitive advertising between two es- 
sentially similar brands of a product— 
paint, for example—might be curtailed. 
Commodity prices might be regulated 
through a control of either production or 
sale. 

It seems to the authors more probable, 
however, that in view of the present tem- 
per of the American people, co-operative 
rather than governmental effort will con- 
tinue to control a large proportion of all 
marketing activities. Co-operation in the 
technical sense, as manifested in agricul- 
tural associations, chain store groups and 
trade associations, seems destined to play 
a continuingly large part in market con- 
trol. 

It has long been felt that one of the 
main opportunities for economy lies in 
large-scale and integrated enterprises. 












































































































































































‘School of Retailing, but of six other experts,— 









THIS MONTH'S BUSINESS 
BOOK 


PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING. Norris A. Brisco. 
Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1929. 324 pp. $5.00. 


Prentice- 

The idea of “Business Service” is developing 
very rapidly in the National Association of 
Credit Men. It was given conspicuous atten- 
tion during the Convention in Dallas, and the 
subject appeared on fourteen different confer- 
ence programs on Trade Group Day, May 15. 

Here is more material which will help the 
credit manager to help the retailer. It is 
thorough, practical and readable. It presents 
the ripened experience not only of Dr. Brisco, 
who is director of the New York University 


Eugene Beaupré, James J. Doran, Justin H. 
Edgerton, Conrad Schenkman, Myron S. Silbert 
and William Thomas. 


A fair idea of the division of the material is 


given by the chapter headings, which are as 
follows: 


I. The Scope of Retailing 
II. Location, Layout and Equipment 
Ill. Store Organization 
IV. Customer Demand 
V. Preparation to Buy 
VI. Ordering Merchandise 


VII. Receiving and Marking Merchan- 
dise 

VIII. Invoice Procedure, Mark-up and 
Mark-down 


IX. Stock Control 

X. Merchandise Plan 

XI. Expense Distribution and Control 
XII. Sales Promotion 
XIiIl. 
XIV. 


Store Service 
Retail Credit and Collections 


XV. Retail Accounting 


XVI. Salesmanship 
XVII. Personnel Administration 
XVIII. Legal Aspects of Merchandising. 


In preparing this book Dr. Brisco and his 
associates have rendered a real service to re- 
tailers, and also to credit managers of manu- 
facturing and wholesaling concerns who are 
awake to the opportunities of business service. 
Credit managers cannot, in view of the price of 
the volume, give it quantity circulation among 
retailers, but they can make good use of it as 
a desk-book, and an aid in helping the retailer 
to solve his own problems. 





Conducted by 
Frank A. Fall, Lie. D. 
Director of Education and Research, 
N. A. C. M. 
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Just now advertising is being insistently 
employed to attract a large clientele % 
individual concerns so that these econo 
mies may be realized. In the opinion of 
the authors, this situation presents a red 
difficulty in that the quest for private 
gain develops monopolistic evils agains 
which governments feel impelled to pro 
test. At the present moment a veritable 
avalanche of consolidations is taking place, 
in the field of marketing as well as else- 
where. The inevitable conclusion is tha 
if the established American policy of pro- 
hibiting all collusions which appear to in- 
fluence price is maintained, this movement 
toward consolidation will be met by a 


| greater degree of state, as distinguished 


from automatic, regulation 


Modern Risk-Bearing 


PRINCIPLE OF PROPERTY INSURANCE. F. 
E. Wolfe. ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 
1930. 393 pp. $3.00. 





Dr. Wolfe, who was given leave of ab- 
sence from the faculty of the University 
of Illinois in order to conduct a research 
survey for the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, appraises in this book 
the part played in modern social economy 
by risk-bearing organizations in the fidd 
of fire and other property insurance. 
The author’s aim is two-fold,—to bring 
out the importance of insurance as an eco 
nomic institution and to describe in de 
tail the various classes of insurance cov 
ering property and property interests. He 
makes good on both counts, and is sure 
of a hearing because his style is free 
direct and full of energy. 

After two introductory chapters, ps- 
senting the nature, economic uses and hi 
torical development of fire insurance, Dr. 
Wolfe describes the various types of fire 
underwriters, agents and brokers, and dis- 
cusses the important characteristics of 
the fire insurance contract. The chapters 
following deal with insurable interest, the 
risk under the contract, special endorse 
ments, adjustment of losses, coinsurance, 
use and occupancy insurance, and reim- 
surance. 

Chapter XII discusses finances and ft 


| serves, XIII rates and rate making, xIV 


schedule rating systems, XV fire waste and 
effective prevention, and XVI government 
supervision and control. The concluding 
chapters deal with special forms of cov 
erage—marine, automobile, surety 
fidelity, title, credit and miscellaneous 
forms of property insurance. 3 
The extent to which the cruising radius 
of insurance has been increased in recent 
years is well brought out in Dr. Wolfe's 
final chapter. Rain insurance, for ¢- 
ample, has developed into a practical. form 
of protection, with annual premiums @ 
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excess of a million dollars. Coverage is pro- 
yided for outdoor athletic contests, auctions, 
amusement park programs, carnivals, excursions, 
fairs, home-coming celebrations, special mer- 
cantile sales, picnics, races and rodeos. 

Hail insurance dates from 1880 and is now 
written throughout the country by joint-stock 
companies, mutuals or state funds with total 
premiums amounting annually to about $25,- 
900,000. Frost and freeze insurance has been 
developed since 1920, but annual premiums al- 
ready ‘total about $300,000. Tornado and 
windstorm coverage is the most widely used 
of the various forms of weather insurance, and 
with premiums of about $40,000,000 it ranks 
fourth among the leading forms of insurance 
against property damage. Crop insurance was 
first attempted in the United States in 1899, 
but the experiences of the underwriters have not 
been encouraging, and the companies are now 
restricting their writings to selected areas and 
to such products as the citrus fruits, truck 
gardening crops, rice and sugar cane. 

Many other forms of special coverage are 
described,—burglary, theft and robbery; plate 
glass; engineering (power plant) insurance; 
sprinkler leakage and water damage; explosions; 
riot, strike and civil commotion insurance; and 
land-value coverage. The last-named form is 
offered at the present time only to real estate 
operators upon tracts of land which are in- 
tended for sub-division into lots or small farms. 
It has developed since 1923 in an experimental 
way in California, Colorado, Nevada, Florida, 
New Mexico and Wyoming, and is rapidly ex- 
tending the insurance principle into a new field 
of risk. Obviously, the technique of this new 
underwriting must be placed on the soundest 
possible actuarial basis if it is to succeed. 


Co-ordinated 


Communications 
(Continued from page 24) 


"To get a proper basis for service, we 
have inaugurated surveys to determine 
the communication problem of some of 
our large industries and indicate the 
manner in which these problems can be 
most efficiently solved. One of the 
first surveys we started was in con- 
nection with the credit profession. 
Our work is not yet completed but al- 
ready we have learned much that we 
believe will be of assistance to credit 
managers. 


Results of Survey 


“A survey we have been conducting 
among the large retail establishments in 
New York, to determine the effective- 
ness of the telegram in collecting delin- 
quent accounts, brings out several in- 
teresting results. The results achieved, 
very naturally, varied in accordance 
with the text used in the telegrams. But 
none of the establishments surveyed re- 
ported results less than 75 per cent. 
effective and there were very many who 
declared that telegrams sent out to 
collect overdue accounts were 95 per 
Cent. effective. 

“One store sends out between 25 and 
30 telegrams each month for collec- 
ion purposes, both for collecting on 

checks and for overdue accounts. 
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The Credit Manager reported that as a 
rule these telegrams always bring a re- 
sponse. As a conservative estimate, 80 
per cent. of them result in definite 
collection. If collections are not ac- 
tually made, the store at least gets a 
letter which can be placed on file as 
valuable evidence. 

“One firm recently sent out 127 tele- 
grams in an effort to collect overdue 
accounts, obtaining $3,900.00 within 
a few days as a result. The telegrams 
cost them only $25.30. 

“One of the cardinal points in favor 
of using the telegraph for the collec- 
tion of accounts that are overdue is 
the fact that the entire telegraph or- 
ganization is keyed up to the funda- 
mental rule of telegraphy to “Get the 
Answer.” Telegraph Managers, mes- 
sengers and sales representatives always 
co-operate in obtaining answers to col- 
lection requests sent by telegraph. 
Money order transfers are sometimes 
enclosed in such telegrams and stickers 
are pasted on them, advising the re- 
cipient that an immediate reply is de- 
sired. 


Saves Money and Time 


“All those questioned regarding the 
use of the telegraph for collecting de- 
linquent accounts declared that the 
telegram saves money and time and 
brings quicker results. It brings 
quicker results because of its superior 
psychological value. It goes direct to 
the man to whom it is addressed. It 
is given his personal and preferred at- 
tention. It impresses upon him the 
importance of the message. It stresses 
the imperative need for payment. It 
urges immediate action. 

“The average credit manager can sub- 
stantiate this statement on the effec- 
tiveness of collections by telegram from 
his own experience. Of two enve- 
lopes on his desk, one plainly a telegram, 
the other a letter, which would he 
open first? 

“The element of cost is also pertinent 


AARON J. MIRSKI 


Associates 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS ENGINEERS 
FACTORY AND COST SYSTEMATIZING 

Surveyors—Investigators 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
CALedonia 0344 
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A Million Users Know Their Superiority | 
LISTO PENCIL CORP. Dept. H., Alameda, Call. | 
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MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


Tallest Hotel 
in the World 
46 Stories High 


1950 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


500 Rooms Being Added 


Every guest room is out- 
side, with bath, running 
ice water, bed-head lamp 
and Servidor. Each floor 
has its own housekeeper 
and the hotel’s garage has 
extensive facilities for car 
storage.. Rates are ex- 
tremely moderate—$2.50 
up—because valuable sub- 
leases at this location 
pay all the ground rent 
and the saving is passed 


on to the guests. 


Closest in the City to 
Stores. Offices. Theatres, 
and Railroad Stations 


The New Morrison, 
when completed, will 
be the world’s largest 
and tallest hotel, with 


3450 rooms 


When you stop at the Morrison please mention Credit Monthly 
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to the problem. You cannot eat up all 
the money due in slow, wasteful me- 
thods of collection. You want your 
money as quickly as possible. In ad- 
dition to the profit they were expect- 
ing, the concerns you represent are los- 
ing interest. If you are collecting 
from pegple within the limits of your 
city, you can send telegrams for as low 
as 20 cents. Any kind of telegraphic 
service can be used for collecting—fast 
telegrams, day letters, night messages 
or night letters. The measure of the 
cost is in the results you obtain. 
Twenty cents can collect $2,000. 

“Proof that the method is effective 
may be deduced from the fact that the 
employment of telegrams for collection 
purposes, once small, is now consider- 
able. Credit organizations, industrial, 
commercial and financial houses of all 
kinds all over the country use it. 

“One of the strongest points in favor 
of the telegram as a collection agent 
is that it discovers addresses when 
debtors, for reasons of their own, move 
to new localities. 

“Our Buffalo manager tells a story in 
this connection. It seems a local tire 
dealer, a progressive man, was using our 
service to collect old debts. One cus- 
tomer had moved to a farm nearby, 
motoring there on tires he had never 
paid for. Our manager obtained his 
new address and sent him a postcard 
which read: 

“*A collect telegram is being held for 
you at our Buffalo office.’ 


Drops His Hoe 


“The farmer was in a field hoeing 
corn, when the postcard was brought 
to him. He dropped his hoe imme- 
diately, started up the Ford, and drove 
into Buffalo. 

“And—this is the important part of 
our story—he did not kill our Buf- 
falo manager, after he had read the 
telegram. He did not shoot the tire 
dealer either. 

“He paid his bill. 

“And when he paid it, the excuse he 
gave for his tardiness was that he was 
always intending to get in to Buffalo 
to pay what he knew he owed. He 
just never got around to it. When he 
heard there was a telegram waiting for 
him there, however, he dropped his hoe 
and came. 

“In this instance, as in all human af- 
fairs, the thing that counts is not so 
much what one does, but how one does 
it. We provide an extremely inexpen- 
sive and powerful medium of blasting 
frozen credits, but the results obtained 
depend largely upon the words used in 
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Lustgarten & Greenberg, 
New York City 
(Mfrs. coats & suits) 


Greenberg, Benjamin 





Albert A. Klewan, 
Englewood, N. J 


(men’s furnishings) 


Klewan, Albert A. 


Levine & Mossoff, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Cloaks & Suits) 


Levine, Louis 
Mossoff, Abraham 








Kaplan Bros., 
New York City 
(Mfrs. clothing) 


Kaplan, Morris 
Kaplan, Fli 







Zimmerman & Silverman, 
Joe’s Shop, 
Hopewell, Va. 
(Clothing) 


Morris Zimmerman 
Joseph Silverman 













M. Kaufman & Son, 
Boston, Mass. 
(Jewelry) 


George J. Kaufman 










Concord Leder Store, 
Concord, N. C. 
(General Mdse.) 






George J. Romanus 












Julius Cohen, 
Grundy Center, Ia. 
(Gen’l. mdse.) 


Julius Cohen 












Joseph Francis, d. b. a., 
The Leader, 
Eastland, Texas 
(Dry goods) 


Joseph Francis 















Jesse Crumb & Joe Eldridge, 
alias Joe Eldred, alias Earl 
Johnson. 

Detroit, Michigan 


Joe Eldridge 


Charles Sahley Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Groceries) 


Charles Sahley 









these telegrams and the judgment em- 
ployed in dispatching them. 

“We have compiled a folder of samples 
of successful collection telegrams. They 
are not comprehensive, and judgment 


must be exercised in the choice of 
words, dependent upon the facts in the 
case and the type of person to whom 
the telegram is addressed. Granting 
this, the telegraph offers a vital med- 
ium for use in collection work. 

“All communications have their 
place in the scheme of things. We do 
not think for a minute that business 
men should give up writing letters to 
swamp our wires with correspondence 
that does not demand speedy action. 
Every day the telephone is used for 
short business calls for which a record 
is not essential, and as a consequence 
the telegraph is not necessary. 


One Month's Convictions 


Fraud Prevention Department of the National Association of Credit Men 


APRIL, 1930 


Issuance of a false 
Using the mails in a 
Concealment of assets 
Conspiracy 
Conspiracy 
Use of mails to defraud 


Use of mails to defraud 


Conspiracy to conceal, 
and concealment of assets 





Use of mails to defraud 


Vio. 


Concealment of assets 


Uttering & passing 
forged checks 





Perjury 


Total of 929 Convictions from June 1, 1925 tc April 30, 1930 








CHARGE SENTENCE 













30 days 
workhouse 





statement 










$200 fine 


scheme to defraud 1 yr. probation 










60 days 
60 days 





9 months 
1 yr. 1 day 





Suspended sentence of 60 
days and placed on pro- 
bation for 2 years. 

60 days in Jail 








4 mos. in Plymouth House 
of Correction 





1 year and 1 day in At 
lanta Penitentiary 








Postal Laws 3 mos. County Jail 









1 year and 1 day 
Leavenworth Penitentiary 












7 to 21 yrs. Jackson 
State Prison 





60 days Cuyahoga 
County Jail 


“Between the telephone and the tele- 
graph there are two outstanding differ- 
ences. While the telephone is cheaper 
for the shorter distances, the telegraph 
is far cheaper when long distances ate 
involved. While the telephone gives 
you two-way conversation, the tele 
graph provides the written record, the 
confirmation of an order or request in 
black and white. Each has its sep 
rate and distinct place in the scheme 
of business. 


Working for Perfection 


“The postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany believes that the service it is giv 
ing is efficient and effective. Its aim 
is to satisfy the users of Postal service, 
and it pledges its unceasing efforts t 
ward that end, with the hope that it 
may some day approach perfection.” 
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Seeing Is Believing 

A young man desiring to become rich 

quickly, called upon a wealthy old 

acquaintance to find out how he had 

made his fortune. 

“It is a long tale,” said the old man, 

“and while I am telling it, I might as 

well save electricity,” and he turned 

out the lights. 


“No, I don’t need to hear it,” said the 
youth, “I see.” 


No Price Juggling 
SUITOR: “I'll give you a quarter if 
you don’t tell your Dad that I just 
kissed your Sister Mary.” 

BROTHER TOMMIE: “Here’s fifteen 
cents change. I have just one price for 
all, that’s how I do business.” 


Slow Worker 
“| hear you had a fire last week. Were 
you insured? 
“Of course, do you think I am a fool? 
I was insured several weeks before the 
fire.” 
“Why the long delay?” 


An Eye for Business 
little Bennie was standing in front of 
a grating weeping bitterly. Presently 
a kind hearted gentleman passed and 
said, “What’s the trouble, my lad?” 
“I lost a quarter. It fell down here 
and I am afraid to go home because I 
know my Father will whip me.” 
“Tut, Tut, here is another quarter— 
tun home now”. 
Little Bennie took the money but con- 
tinued to cry. 
“Why don’t you stop crying?” asked 
his benefactor. 
“Well, when I tell my Father you gave 
me a quarter he will whip me for not 
saying I lost fifty cents.” 


Lie No. 6978 
The lie that tries a Credit Man, 
And brings the greatest Sorrow; 
ls—A BILL?—ONLY TEN?— 
EASY— 
Til pay you TOMORROW. 
—Sure Enough Humor. 
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“W olt-W olf!” 
(Continued from page 27) 


desired of course by altering the rela- 
tionship of the scales. 

Thus periodical physical counts of a 
line or posting from sales in certain 
small businesses or specialty depart- 
ments— will generate a current picture, 
for those interested, of the rate at which 
merchandise is turning over—and force 
the turn desired without calculation 
because of its great degree of obvious- 
ness. Relative to the above remark of 
“posting from sales” it is understood 
the count was taken once and then each 
sale on being posted pulls it down. 
This method is frequently used in 
ready to wear or millinery but it is not 
as satisfactory as the periodical physi- 
cal count. There are too many possi- 
bilities of non-posting or mis-posting 
in any method other than the physical 
one. 

With this new system an executive 
can look at a thousand items in no time 
and easily satisfy himself as to 

1. Any over purchases. 

2. Any decrease in sales. 


Any short purchases. 

Any increase in sales. 

Advertising to be done. 

Displays to be pushed. 
. Duplications. 

With this new system buyers have 
no calculations to make and know both 
the amount to buy and when to buy. 
They also see what needs attention as 
to the increasing of sales. Right here 
it is fitting to say that with this new 
system the customary. practice of 
markdowns will be changed. As it is 
now—due to overbuying as to amount 
or time or both—and with the advent 
of markdowns, previous nets are greatly 
impaired. Volume frequently is in- 
creased but there is nevertheless a de- 
traction of no small amount from legi- 
timate sales on which the just net 
profit could be enjoyed. It merely 
means that other items receive less ad- 
vertising and sales effort with the result 
that the non-marked-down item is 
merely held back only to have the same 
treatment at some later date. This 
practise is really bastard merchandising 
or “washed sales.” 

In a large store in Brooklyn using 
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this method for years a gradual decline 
of net was experienced though their 
sales increased. In the meantime their 
clientele decreased in tone and con- 
stancy. By use of the author’s method 
the selling price could be reduced and 
kept there with the very different re- 
sult of legitimate increase in volume 
and net of a constructive nature. 

In the vast majority of cases a de- 
cline in sales as well as an increase can 
be caught in plenty of time. No mat- 
ter what happens the above described 
control will keep purchases in the right 
balance to sales. Hence fewer forced 
markdowns will be necessary and 
healthier increases in volume and net 
enjoyed. Constructive merchandising 
as the natural result will, therefore, 
build greater faith with the buying 
public and in being far more scientific 
will reward its promoters the more. It 
is far more possible, than even the most 
successful business men believe, to sell 
still closer to cost at the same over- 
head and make even more money. Any 
one in doubt can just throw the above 
control on some of their past figures of 
any department and treat themselves 
for perhaps the first time to a true and 
logical picture of the two principal 
economic forces of their business. 





ing spirit. 


surance. 


in your city. 













BALTIMORE 


Bosiness leaders must have the pioneer- 
But today’s pioneers can temper 
their risks by intelligent and adequate in- 
In the development of this medi- 
um of business protection and in the cre- 
ation of new’ coverages, the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company itself al- 
ways has been a pioneer. Consult our agent 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 
with which is affiliated the 


Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 


Nation - Wide Survey of 
Collections and Sales 
(Continued from page 32) 


MISSOURI: Reports show collec- 
tions and sales at a total standstill, to- 
gether with heavy failures. 

OMAHA: In the past six weeks there 
has been a slight falling-off in sales and 
so far there has been no change in col- 
lections, which have been reported as 
“Fair”. Crop conditions are very good. 
Wheat crop for Nebraska is estimated 
at a yield of 60,000 bushels. Corn is 
somewhat backward but in very good 
shape. Caution is being properly exer- 
cised, nevertheless there is an underly- 
ing optimism for the future. 


NEW JERSEY: Collections and 


sales are very spotty, some industries. 


reporting good conditions while others 
are complaining. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Collections 
are rather “Slow”. Spring crops have 
brought low prices and labor conditions 
are seriously affecting collections. An 
improvement is expected for the Fall. 

OKLAHOMA: The wheat harvest is 
now on in Oklahoma which may tend 
to improve conditions in the northern 
and western parts of this state which 

































ae From the e 
Mental Mint 


You can’t reach aeroplane heights 
with submarine plans. 


A little adversity generally teach 
better lessons than a big university, 


The man who can act on fact with 
tact has a sure formula for success, 


The most important part of the red 
AMERICAN is I-CAN. 


Just as the principal is the founda 
tion of financial success, so is the prin. 
ciple the foundation of moral success, 


It is a generally accepted fact that the 
man who burns the midnight oil in 
study is usually the man who succeeds, 
But isn’t it true that success consists 
not so much in staying awake at night 
as in staying awake in the day-time? 


In the Balance Sheet of Living, heavy 
Lie-abilities prevent many people from 
showing a net worth of Success. 


Men who get hired with confidence, 
get tired of competence and mired in 
diffidence, get fired with indifference. 






Many men living down a failure 
establish a reputation to live up to. 








* 
Intensity of purpose in density of 
mind is of little avail. 
s 
Personal running expenses run many 
men into failure. 
= 


Most men give so much time t 
yearnings that they never get enough 
earnings to satisfy these yearnings. 
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When taking out a U.S. F. & G. policy please mention Credit Monthly 


One who cannot conceive of himself 
doing something generally cannot con- 
ceive of anyone else doing the same 
thing. This is why unusual achieve 
ments are difficult for most people t 
comprehend. 
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report sales and collections as “Slow”. 

OREGON: In certain lines of busi- 
ness here and there, collections are re- 
ported satisfactory, although the com- 
mon report is “Slow”. There is a feel- 
ing, however, that the slump is only 
temporary and that conditions are go- 
ing to improve in a few months. The 
ynemployment situation presents a seri- 
ous problem. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Scranton reports 
an improvement in collections and sales 
due to better mining conditions this 
month. One report from Philadelphia 
states that the sales are running close 
to those of last year but that lower 
priced merchandise is being purchased, 
while many other reports state that the 
sales are running close to those of 1929. 

TENNESSEE: This season’s crops are 
not so good as the average but good 
prices prevail with no shortage. There 
is a slight improvement in Collections. 

TEXAS: Sales have been slow but the 
grain crop is now being marketed and 
everyone seems optimistic for an up- 
ward trend in sales from now on. Col- 
lections as compared with sales have 
been fairly good, and with the moving 
of the grain crop, which has already 
started, an improvement should be 
noted for July. 

VIRGINIA: Both Collections and 
sales in this territory average from 
“Fair” to “Slow” and no material 
change is anticipated until September. 

WASHINGTON: Conditions here 
are reported as “Fair”. Retrenchment 
of business concerns has spread to the 
consuming public who are conserving 
their resources. The lumber market is 
fair and the fruit and berry crops are 
good. 

WISCONSIN: No improvement in 
employment situation and until there is 


an improvement, collections will remain 
slow. 


Australia’s Credit 
(Continued from page 34) 


6,500,000 people. A “White Australia” 
is a vital policy in Australian life, and 
based upon practical experience. It is 
the settled purpose of the Common- 
wealth Government to preserve that 
continent for the white man. We then 
can get a better appreciation of what 
Australia is doing, and has accomplished 
with a great virgin territory, and a 
small population. 

The total expenditure of the Com- 
monwealth from loans and revenue for 
the last financial year was no less than 
$580,056,815. It had been felt by 
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political and financial authorities for 
some time that the economic policy 
then existing should be investigated 
and readjusted. The result was the ap- 
pointment of a British Economic Mis- 
sion in 1928 nominated by His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
at the request of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia. Its purpose was “to confer with 
the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, with the Development and Mi- 
gration Commission and the leaders of 
industry and commerce in Australia on 
the development of Australian re- 
sources and on any other matters of 
mutual economic interest to Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, which 
may tend to the promotion of trade be- 
tween the two countries, and the in- 
crease of settlement in Australia.” 
The Development and Migration Com- 
mission had been in operation for some 
years. An informal Tariff Committee 
had also been appointed. But none of 
the three investigating bodies above 
mentioned, took the view that the Aus- 
tralian economic policy was funda- 
mentally unsound. On the contrary, 


they found it to be based upon a proper 
desire to promote economic develop- 


START 
AT THE 
BOTTOM 
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ment, and to accommodate as large a 
population as the resources would per- 
mit. There was a general agreement, 
however, among the experts that greater 
caution should be observed in future 
in applying stimulants to development. 

This was the situation the new gov- 
ernment under Prime Minister Scullin 
had to face, and the trend of circum- 
stances that has led to the Emergency 
Tax, a 50 per cent. supertax on luxury 
imports, and the restriction on importa- 
tion of some luxuries. 

At the time of this writing, the 
Australian Federal Treasurer is re- 
ported to have stated in a recent speech 
that the country’s annual buying power 
has been reduced $250,000,000 and that 
loans in the near future will be re- 
stricted to the financing of current 
overseas obligations. 

Let us consider some of the develop- 
ments that Australia has undertaken 
and which call for an increase, as well 
as a greater efficiency of industry both 
primary and secondary, so that the 
present national income may be in- 
creased. 

As an example of heavy loan expendi- 
ture, we may cite the Murrumbidgee 

(Continued on page 50) 


A careful survey of a prospective 
creditor’s ability to pay includes 
an examination of his insurance 


protection. 


A merchant whose 


business is protected against 
every insurable loss by insurance 
in the Ztna Fire Group has built 
his credit on a firm, sound 

foundation. 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE f 
Y 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY Co. 
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An idea and experience exchange on equipment, system 
and management in the modern credit and business office. 








Multiple Register Bookkeeping An Efficient Credit Folder the left. There is ample space to list 
Machine Chicago.—We have found the folder "®POFts Over a p eriod of several or 
The Burroughs Multiple Register illustrated very adaptable for record- The consolidated financial statement a 


Bookkeeping machine posts, proves and 





ing credit information and filing credit 


is convenient for frequent reference, 





journalizes in one operation. It auto- Correspondence. ee pts rine ne notation ae ; 
matically furnishes an original full The flaps on the inside of the folder 2° = the: account: Sa : 
width journal sheet showing the com- fe for the purpose of filing corre- a 
plete detail of all transactions. The ma- spondence; that on the left side as you ' 
chine is especially adapted to accounts Open it in book form for everything : 
receivable work where written descrip- Pertaining to the credit standing of the ¢ 
tion is not required. customer-agency reports, letters of ref- ( 
erence, financial statements and all re- 
ports that should be retained in the 
folder for a permanent record. A 
The flap on the right side is for col- lem 
lection follow-up letters only, this file fair 
being relieved each six months in order terr 
to prevent an unnecessary accumula- all 
tion. We might say in this connection, cou 
in cases where difficulty is had in mak- ber 
ing collections, special correspondence Outide of Folder. Actual size, ear! 
with regard thereto is placed on the 9%, x 11% inches ado 
left hand side, as this also has a bear- Space is provided to show the credit wh 
~~ = future credit. : limit on various commodities if the tae 
We believe that the ruling on the shipper deals in more than one article. thi 
face of the folder speaks for itself. polo this, may be entered a record of has 
Space is provided to the left of the the various banks with whom the cus we 
double vertical line for agency reports comner- dials: anil: thie. dias: of ing 
such as Dun and Bradstreet’s. Each reports from these banks. ‘The space | 
report is dated in the little square at , derneath provides a record of the for 
- se kind of business in which the customer du 
A feature of the new machine is the is engaged, whether or not he pays ta 
front feed mechanism. This enables the drafts, the date at which the credit in- qu 
operator to insert, align, and remove formation has last been revised and any du 
forms with only one hand. This results general remarks that may be pertinent. to 
in a saving of from ten to twenty per In the extreme lower left hand cot- “ 
cent. in posting time. ner of the folder space is provided for “ 
The machine automatically accumu-_ | a brief record of the orders approved. fi 
lates totals of debits, credits, and bal- | | In this space we use inks of different ¥ 
ances, eliminating the need of re-run- | colors to distinguish either shipments . 


ning these for proof purposes. 


Inside of Folder 





from various plants or shipments of 
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diferent kinds of material. The colors 
ysed are a matter of choice. Twelve 
numbered spaces are provided, one for 
each month. 

The form to the right of the double 
ine contains space for noting at the 
first of each month the total balance 
both current and past due and the 
shipments made during that month. 

This folder gives a concise ledger 
record without making it necessary for 
the Credit Department to interrupt the 
Bookkeeping Department to get the in- 
formation it needs. 

C. D. Ewer 


Pickands, Brown & Company 


Unfair Deduction Warnings 


Discount period has 
expired. Please send 
settlement in full. 
Thank you. 

F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


Kenwood merchandise is 
sola f. o. b. mill. We 
do not allow carrying 
charges. Please send 
corrected check in- 
cluding deduction tak- 
en in error. 


Albany.—We have solved the prob- 
lem of how to notify customers of un- 
fair deductions of discount and freight 
terms in the following way. We hold 
all customers strictly to our cash dis- 
count terms, and as we receive a num- 
ber of settlements from which un- 
earned discounts are taken, we have 
adopted the small sticker illustrated, 
which we attach to the check and re- 
turn to the customer. We have found 
this small sticker very effective and it 
has done away with the necessity of 
writing individual letters when return- 
ing a customer’s check. 

We use the other sticker illustrated 
for returning checks from which de- 
ductions for carrying charges have been 
taken. In the past we have found it 
quite difficult to collect the small de- 
ductions when we accepted the cus- 
tomer’s check, but by returning their 
settlement with a polite request for a 
corrected check, we have found no dif- 
ficulty in collecting in full. This is 
accomplished with very little effort, by 
using these small forms. 


J. S. KeELeHER 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Mills 
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Business Show Exhibitors 


at Dallas Convention 


Dictaphone 

The Dictaphone display was in the 
form of a well-appointed office which 
included an executive’s desk, a secre- 
tary’s desk, and the various other appur- 
tenances that go to make up an efficient 
modern office. The demonstrator who 
was on hand in the booth from 8:30 
a. m. to 7:30 p. m. each day brought 
out the great value of the Dictaphone 
system as an indispensable adjunct to 
the modern credit office. 

Dictaphone’s new automatic indicator 
was also shown. With this device, 
changes may be indicated while dictat- 
ing in a much easier way than ever be- 
fore. There is no waste motion and no 
lost time. With no pencil, guide or 
pointer to fuss with, the dictator merely 
flicks the key of the new Automatic In- 
dicator. 


Postal Telegraph 

The Postal Telegraph booth was at- 
tended by courteous operators who ex- 
plained to the executive delegates the 
operation of the modern typing tele- 
graph machine. Everyone who visited 
the booth saw how telegrams were 
transmitted by watching the process 
over a phantom circuit which was set 
up to demonstrate how telegrams are 
sent and received. 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
efficiency of collecting unpaid accounts 
by telegraph. Literature showed that 
this method was 95 per cent. efficient 
and that the cost of telegraphic collec- 
tion was only one-half per cent. of the 
amount collected. Special collection 


telegrams were displayed and any credit 
executive may get copies of the book- 
lets given out at the Booth by writing 
to CrepiItT MONTHLY. 


Ediphone 

The Ediphone equipment was dis- 
played in a well-arranged up-to-date 
credit office. One interesting feature 
of the exhibit was Edison’s first dictat- 
ing machine which presented a very 
striking contrast to the modern product 
of the Company. 

The Ediphone demonstration showed 
the electric controls at the typewriter 
keyboard for starting, stopping and re- 
peating the voice, which provides a 
most comfortable and easy method for 
operating the machine. The fact that 
everything is under the hand makes it 


particularly adaptable for touch typ- 
ists. 


Burroughs 

The Burroughs display included sev- 
eral of this company’s accounting, 
bookkeeping and adding machines which 
are specially adaptable to the modern 
credit office. One of these machines is 
shown and described on the opposite 
page, while the small electric portable 
adding machine was described in last 
month’s “In the Modern Office”. 

The machines on display included the 
Burroughs Electric Calculator, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine with Cash 
Drawer, Five Column Calculator, Add- 
ing Machine for use with stand, Type- 
writer Bookkeeping Machine, and the 
Portable Adding-Subtracting Machine. 
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Australia’s Credit 
(Continued from page 47) 


Irrigation Scheme in New South Wales, 
the Burrinjuck Dam 247 feet high, 765 
feet length on crest, with a capacity 
of 771,641 acres-feet, or 33,612,671,- 
000 cubic feet, which provides irriga- 
tion in a section where rainfall is in- 
adequate. These projects necessitated 
a capital expenditure of over $49,000,- 
000 to the thirtieth of June, 1927. 

The history of pioneering experiences 
of this ambitious young country, would 
fill many volumes. Her patriotism 
will be realized when I state that in 
1914 Australia flung the cream of her 
manhood into the war, to defend such 
ideals of freedom as she was building 
into her own life. She fully equipped, 
maintained and sent 350,000 men to 
the battlefields of Egypt, Galipoli, 
Palestine, and France. She convoyed 
her own troopships across the Pacific 
Zone. One out of six of those men 
never returned. 

The amount of the Commonwealth 
war debt, including interest, pensions, 
repatriation, and certain soldier settle- 
ment expenditure, stands at $1,439,- 
088,725. The total expenditure for 


war purposes was $158,791,150. Aus- 


tralia is building a Federal Capital City 
on a choice site in the bush in New 
South Wales 204 miles from Sydney. 
It has already cost over $60,000,000. 
Sydney has just about completed build- 
ing a City underground railway costing 
about $50,000,000. Australia has 27,- 
000 miles of railway, government 
owned and operated. The car lines, as 
well as the telegraph system are also 
operated by the government. 

Australia began to pay old age pen- 
sions on July Ist, 1909, and invalid 
pensions on December 15th, 1910. The 
total amount paid to date on these 
accounts is $492,429,180. The Matern- 
ity Allowance Act came into force on 
October 10, 1910 and has paid, in al- 
lowances, of $25 each, $55,518,190. Up 
to date the total war pensions paid 
have been $404,518,760. 

These are but a few of the worth- 
while things that Australia is doing in 
building a great nation on the one con- 
tinent of the earth free from any race 
problem for the unfettered growth to 
maturity of a new Anglo-Saxon race. 
The people of the United States should 
be quick to recognize the tremendous 
opportunities that will come to both 
countries by a better understanding and 
appreciation of their respective prob- 
lems, and a practical demonstration of 
“Hands across the sea.” 


ANSWERS TO 
CREDIT QUESTIONS 


Conducted by 


Preference in Bankruptcy 

Q. Is it proper for a bank to seize the 
funds of an alleged bankrupt on deposit 
and credit them on account of its claim,— 
and why? 

A. The action of the bank in applying the 
deposit or any portion thereof upon the 
depositor’s indebtedness to the bank, is proper 
and does not constitute a preferential transfer, 
if at the time the bank had no reason to believe 
that the depositor was insolvent and there was 
no collusion. 


Attachment of Wages 

Q. Can salaries and wages be garnisheed 
in the State of Delaware? 

A. Paragraph 4331, Sec. 12 of the Revised 
Code of Delaware, 1915, which answers this 
query reads as follows: “Ninety per centum of 
the amount of the wages for labor or service 
of any person residing within New Castle 
County shall be exempt from mesne attach- 
ment process and execution attachment process 
under the laws of this State, except where the 
said execution attachment process is for board 
or lodging or both, as the case may be, and for 
an amount not exceeding fifty dollars exclusive 
of costs. 

“The provisions of this section as to the lia- 
bility to attachment process of ten per centum 
of wages for any debt, shall apply solely to 
debts incurred for or on account of the pur- 
chase of food, provisions and articles used -in 
the home, commonly designated as the neces- 
saries of life.” 


Banks Duty to Pay Note Payable 
to Bank 


Q. Occasionally notes sent to banks for 
collection have been held by the bank and 
not charged to the maker’s account. This 
inquirer asks whether it is practical to 
have a clause printed on the notes, ex- 
pressly directing the bank to charge the 
note to the debtor’s account, without no- 
tice. 

A. Section 87 of the Negotiable Instrument 
Act provides that “Where the instrument is 
made payable at a bank it is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for the ac- 
count of the principal debtor thereon.” Under 
this the bank has the authority and it is its 
duty to charge such note to the account of the 
maker, at least when the note is presented on 
the date of its maturity. 

Section 87 is modified or omitted in some of 
the states as follows: ARKANSAS limits stat- 
utory rule to instrument “payable at a deter- 
minable future time and not on demand,” and 
to cases where such principal debtor “has funds 
there sufficient to meet it in full on the day it 
falls due.” GEORGIA prescribes that an in- 
strument made payable at a bank shall not be 
equivalent to an order to pay the same for the 
account of the principal debtor thereon. 

ILLINOIS omits this section. Such omission 
seems to show the legislative intent that an in- 
strument payable at a bank shall not be equiva- 
lent to an order to pay it. 


\ 


E. Paul Phillips 


As to Legal Advice 


TH National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers to 
credit questions and some of the 
answers, of general interest, are 
printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights and 
liabilities. Such advice should be 
obtained from an attorney to whom 
all the facts should be stated. When 
such inquiries are received, informa- 
tion is furnished only as to the gen- 
eral principles of law involved. 


KANSAS omits this section. 

MINNESOTA prescribes that an instrument 
made payable at a bank shall not be equivalent 
to an order to pay the same for the account of 
the principal debtor thereon. 

MISSOURI adds: “But where the instrument 
is made payable at a fixed or determinable fu- 
ture time, the order to the bank to pay is 
limited to the day of maturity only.” 

MONTANA adds same provision as Missouri, 

NEBRASKA omits this section. 

NEW JERSEY adds: “But where the instru- 
ment is made payable at a fixed or determinable 
future time, the order to the bank to pay is 
limited to the day on which the instrument is 
payable.” 

NORTH DAKOTA omits this section. 

OHIO has an immaterial clerical amendment. 

SOUTH DAKOTA omits this section. 

To cover the states in which Sec. 87 is modi- 
fied or omitted, it is suggested that the follow- 
ing clause be printed on the face of the note: 

“The above named bank is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay and charge this instrument 
to the account of the maker upon presentation 


for payment at maturity or thereafter without 
further notice.” 


Guarantee of a Corporation 


Q. If a holding company guarantees 
payment for any orders a subsidiary may 
place, would such a guarantee on the part 
of the corporation be valueless unless 4 
resolution has been passed by the board of 
directors, and appears as a part of the of- 
ficial minutes of the concern guaranteeing 
the obligation of the subsidiary company? 

A. Ordinarily a corporation has no power 
to guarantee the debts of another corporation. 
Where one corporation is, however, so affiliated 
or connected with another that the interests of 
the two are identical, and the guaranteeing cof- 
poration will receive a benefit as a result of the 
guarantee, power to make the guarantee exists 
Any guarantee or other contract of an unu 
nature by a corporation should be authorized by 
resolution of its board of directors. This matter 
will be found discussed in the Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws with Diary, for 1930, # 
page 231. 
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DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. INSOLVEN- 
CY. LOCAL CUSTOM. (ARK.) 


Held that where pursuant to a local custom 
creditors of an embarrassed debtor took over 
his assets and wound up his business, and under 
which all creditors participating or agreeing to 
participate in the distribution of the proceeds 
derived therefrom were precluded from prose- 
cuting any further proceedings to enforce pay- 
ment of an unpaid portion of their demand, an 
instruction to the effect that if the jury found 
that such custom existed, and if plaintiff filed 
its claim with the trustee with the knowledge 
that by such custom its claim would be extin- 
guished by the amount it would receive from 
said trustee, it could not recover its demand, 
was erroneous, in the absence of directions that 
they must also find that the creditor consented 
to accept the amount of dividend distributed 
by the trustee in settlement of is claim. Fur- 
ther, a creditor who refused to give its con- 
sent to any agreement to wind up the estate of 
an insolvent by a trustee and an advisory com- 
mittee, and refused to accept the dividend 
tendered in payment was not bound by the 
local custom. Brown-Hinton Wholesale Grocery 


Co. vs. Ware & Son. Supreme Ct. Ark. De- 
cided April 14, 1930. 
* we oe 
DEPOSIT. INSOLVENCY OF BANK. PRI- 
ORITY. (MINN.) 


Held that inasmuch as the evidence shows, 
beyond dispute, that plaintiff’s money was de- 
posited generally to her credit in a bank, now 
insolvent, and that the resulting relation was 
the ordinary one of debtor and creditor, plain- 
tiff is not entitled to have hers allowed as a 
preferred claim against the bank. Hogenson vs. 
Farmers & Citizens State Bank. Supreme Ct. 
Minn. Decided May 9, 1930. 


me % 


INSOLVENCY OF BANK. COLLECTION 
OF CHECK. TRUST. (W. VA.) 


One bank was asked to collect a check of its 
depositor by another bank. The check was 
paid and the customer’s account closed, and the 
bank delivered its cashier’s check to the send- 
ing bank. Held that the relation of principal 
and agent continued and the sum collected was 
impressed with a trust in favor of the sending 
bank while the return of the cashier’s check 
was awaited, a trust enforceable against the 
bank’s funds in the hands of a receiver. Cen- 
tral Trust Co. vs. Bank of Mullens et al. Su- 


preme Ct. of Appeals. W. Va. Decided April 
29, 1930. 


COURT DECISIONS 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. CASH- 
IER’S CHECK. INSOLVENCY. PRIORITY. 


(PENN). 


The Fayette Construction Company delivered 
the cashier’s check of the Fayette City National 
Bank to the Charleroi Supply Company, in 
payment of their debt. The check was protested 
and not paid, because the Fayette Bank was out 
of funds, closing its doors. The plaintiff is 
simply the holder of a cashier’s check, and the 
question involved here, is, what relationship 
exists between the holder of the cashier’s check 
and the bank upon which such check is drawn. 
Held that a cashier’s check is merely an evi- 
dence of debt on the part of the bank and the 
holder is not entitled to a preferred claim upon 
the bank’s becoming insolvent before it is 
cashed. If the Fayette Construction Company 
were the plaintiff here, the case would not ap- 
pear to be difficult. This, because, of the es- 
tablishment of three important facts, first, the 
insolvency of the bank at the time the funds 
were received, second, the knowledge of such 
insolvency by the two vice-presidents of the 
bank, whose fraud caused the insolvency, and 
whose knowledge, therefore, became the knowl- 
edge of the bank, and third, the bank’s estate 
was increased by the funds so received and the 
withdrawals from the mixed fund did not at 
any time reduce the balance to a sum less than 
the trust fund deposited. The plaintiff and the 
bank stood only in a relation of debtor and 
creditor and the preference, which would have 
been given to the Fayette Construction Com- 
pany cannot be claimed by the plaintiff. Char- 
leroi Supply Co. vs. Kelly. U. S. Dist. Ct. West- 
ern Dist. of Penn. Decided April 28, 1930. 


DISCHARGE. MOTION 
EQUITY POWER. (N. Y.) 


Motion by the bankrupt to vacate the dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. He asks permission to 
amend the schedules in his bankruptcy proceed- 
ing so as to include therein certain deficiency 
judgments. The bankrupt contends that at the 
time of. the filing of his petition he did not 
know of certain deficiency judgments and there- 
fore did not advise his attorney who prepared 
his schedules of their existence. That it was 
consequently through inadvertence that they 
were omitted from his schedules at the time 
they were prepared. Held that the situation pre- 
sented, cannot be remedied by a resort to sec- 
tion 15 of the Act. Such a procedure can be 
had only by resort to the general equity power 
of the courts. It seems to be well settled that 
courts of bankruptcy possess a general equity 
power to set aside discharges if they have been 


TO VACATE. 











obtained by mistake, surprise or excusable 
neglect. There is no evidence that che failure 
of the bankrupt to include in his schedules the 
omitted judgments was due to fraud or to any 
cause from which he could be expected to 
profit, nor is it so contended on the part of 
the creditor who opposes this application. In 
a case such as this, the court may exercise its 
general equity power to set aside a discharge 


Matter of Ingrao. U. S. Dist. Cr. Western 
Dist. of N. Y. Decided May 9, 1930. 
cy of * 
DISCHARGE. KEEPING OF BOOKS. IN- 
TENT. (PENN.) 


The business of the bankrupt was a general 
boot, shoe and clothing store. The bankrupt 
kept no books of any kind. He produced at 
the time of the hearing some checks which he 
said were all he could find, but that he would 
look around and might find more; that he alo 
had bills. The bankrupt did not produce any 
book showing his deposits in bank, or any book 
showing his cash receipts. No system of ac 
counting could be established from that which 
the bankrupt did produce. The failure to keep 
books or records being admitted, the question 
therefore is the bankrupt’s intent. Held that 
the business of the bankrupt was such as t0 
require the keeping of books of accounts or rec- 
ords. The volume of this business was such 
that neither the bankrupt nor any one es 
could know his financial condition unless some 
system of books or records was kept. The a> 
sence of books of account or records in the 
conduct of a mercantile business of this char 
acter and magnitude is of such significance that 
an inference may properly be drawn therefrom 
adverse to the bankrupt respecting his inten 
tion. The bankrupt offered no explanation # 
to why such books were not kept other tha 
that he was not a bookkeeper. The bankrupts 
application for discharge should be dismissed. 
In Re Weisberger. U. S. Dist. Ct. Middle Dis. 
of Penn. Decided May 22, 1930. 


% % 


CONDITIONAL SALE. BAILMENT. DIF 
FERENTIATION. (PENN.) 

Petition for recovery of machinery delivered 
to the bankrupt under which is claimed & 
have been a bailment. The agreement cor 
tained no stipulation for the return of 
machines. Held that while this is not essential 
to the existence of the bailment, it is some 
times controlling evidence of the intention of 
the parties. It is apparent from the testimony 
that the payments provided for equalled im 
amount the full market price of the machine 
and the manifest purpose of the arrangement 
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secure the payment of the price of the 
snes by retailing the title after having 
with possession. The arrangement where- 
Bankrupt Company held the machines 
te was a conditional sale rather than 
t, and as to creditors and as to the 
in bankruptcy, it is void. Matter of 
. U. S. Dist. Ct. Penn. Decided April 
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INVOLUNTARY PETITION. SUFFICIEN- 
cy OF ALLEGATIONS. (PENN.) 


The facts alleged in the petition are that the 

bankrupt conducted a forced sale in 
which goods were advertised to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for the purpose of con- 
verting his assets to cash as rapidly as possible, 
with the intent of concealing the proceeds of 
the said sale from his general creditors and not 
distribute the proceeds of the said sale to the 
creditors but placing the same beyond the reach 
of his creditors. Held that this allegation is 
not suficient. It is intended to come within 
the first act of bankruptcy, defined under 
“See,” 3, chapter 3 of the Bankruptcy Act. To 
bring the allegation within the provisions of 
the law, it is necessary to allege that the per- 
gn transferred, conveyed, concealed, or re- 
moved, or permitted to be removed any part 


discharge should or should not be granted. The 
Court cannot permit a bankrupt to avoid com- 
pliance with the Rules of this Court and with 
the Statute by a plea that the expenses to be 
incurred by him in connection with such com- 
pliance be paid by his creditors. The Statute, 


logically construed, precludes such a plea. Mat- 
ter of Brown. U. S. Dist. Cr. Eastern Dist. of 
New York. Decided May 9, 1930. 





The WASHINGTON NOTES following are 
supplied by George C. Shinn, attorney-at-law, 
Wilkins Building, Washington, D. C. 





Mistrial in Fraud Case 


One of the fraud cases in which the Asso- 
ciation is interested was recently brought to 
trial, but came to an abrupt end. The case 
referred to is that of T. Oliver Probey, James 
M. Probey, Marion T. Edwards, and John H. 
Frankeberger, charged with conspiracy to con- 
ceal assets in connection with the bankruptcy 
proceedings of the Probey Tire Stores of Wash- 
ington. 
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many organizations, including farming and 
dairying associations, manufacturing  associa- 
tions, bankers, and the National Association of 
Credit Men was also represented at the hearing. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Strong 
Bill will be enacted into law at this session. 
Members of Congress evidenced a desire to study 
the proposition before embarking into legisla- 
tion which will introduce innovations into the 
National banking laws. 

The whole subject of preferences in banking 
collections will be thoroughly investigated and 
explored and it is probable that a new bill, 
somewhat different from the Strong Bill, may 
be introduced. 


Tax Opinions 

The General Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau recently gave an opinion concerning the 
question of deducting premiums on business in- 
surance from tax returns. 

A brief of the decision follows: 

“The taxpayer and an insurance company 
entered into a blanket insurance contract under 
the terms of which policies were issued to em- 
ployees of the taxpayer, the premiums being 
paid by the taxpayer. The beneficiaries were 
designated by the insured and joined with the 
insured in assigning the policies to the taxpayer. 


excusable § of his property, and not that he intended to Ie: develéped during, the trial thet one of the The master contract and assignment expressly 
he failure do so. The Bankruptcy Law must be followed jesore had been foued talking with one of the "7" to the taxpayer the exclusive right to 
edules the f with reasonable strictness and in order to sus- defendants and the Court promptly ordered a oe the policy. 

or to any Bf qin the petition in bankruptcy, the allegation mistrial. ‘The case will probsbly come on for “Held, inasmuch as the taxpayer is indirectly 
pected to § must comply with the requirements of the law hessiog. i. ine a beneficiary, to the extent that it may ter- 
¢ part of — and come within its provisions. Motion to dis- F minate the policies at will without the consent 
ation. In § miss petition sustained. Matter of Bayman. U. of the employees and receive the cash surrender 
xercise its — §, Dist. Ct. Middle Dist. of Penn. Decided Supreme Court Settles Rights of Lienors on values, the premium payments are not allow- 
discharge — May 16, 1930. Confiscated Autos and Other Property able as deductions in determining its net in- 
Western * * * come.” 


FILING CLAIM. LIMITATIONS. (PENN.) 


Petition for leave to file claim. Claster was 
named a creditor in the schedules filed by the 


Banks and finance companies throughout the 
country have been worried considerably of late 
by the action of the Federal authorities in con- 
fiscating automobiles and other property seized 


The General Counsel also recently gave an 
opinion concerning deductions from gross in- 
come, and items of depreciation in a trust 





J estate. A synopsis of the opinion of the Gen- 
DKS. IN- ; 
eral Counsel is as follows: 


“Where the trustee under a will is collecting 


bankrupt, and notice of the first meeting of 
creditors and other proceedings in the case were 
















































in violations of the National Prohibition Law. 
Under the latter Act, proceedings are provided 
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the buildings comprising a portion of the cor- 
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EXAMINATION OF BANKRUPT. PAY-_ tained under the Volstead Act and not under pus of the trust is the fair market value. of 
- one ee — MENT OF TRAVELING EXPENSES. (N. the old Revenue statutes. It has been estimated such buildings at the date of the death of the 
nless some § y.) that loss amounting to over twenty million 


. The ad dollars has been sustained in this country in decedent. 


The bankrupt petitions for his discharge. 
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one case being appealed by the Richburg Motor 


of framing specifications of objection. The 
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place a heavy burden on innocent persons, un- 
less they were afforded some protection by law 
to apply in place of the old tax statutes. For 
that reason, the Court held that the recovery 
of automobiles seized under the Prohibition laws 
must be had under Section 26 of the Volstead 
Act. 


if 0 ordered he must be paid his actual ex- 
penses from the estate. The alleged authority 
for bankrupt’s contention is the last clause of 
Section 7 of the Bankruptcy Act. The ques- 
tion is, whether this provision at the end of 

section is applicable to a hearing on the 
wplication filed by the bankrupt for a dis- 
charge from his debts. Held that the bankrupt 

come within the jurisdiction of this Court 
ment come its protection and the benefits of the 
rn of the ptcy Statute. The requirements leading 
ot essential ff 'P to the relief petitioned for must be complied 
t is some with before it can be granted. The bankrupt 
tention of must submit to an examination if one is de- 


Another opinion of the General Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau deals with stock 
dividends as being not taxable income. 

“The M Company has outstanding preferred 
stock, the dividends on which are payable in 
cash or at the election of the stockholders in 
common stock. In December, 1929, a dividend 
was declared payable in cash on February 15, 
1930, in respect of each share the record holder 
of which on January 15, 1930, had not on or 
before said date filed a certificate of election 
to receive dividends in common stock; if a 
certificate of election was filed, the dividend 
was payable in common stock.” 


iddle Dist. 
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y delivered 
claimed t Bill on Banking Collections 

The Strong Bill, pending in the House of 
Representatives, which amends the banking 
laws so as to put in a preferred class nego- 
tiable instruments and other items forwarded 
through banking channels for collection, in the 


testimony ited and make a full and complete disclosure event of the insolvency of the collecting bank, “Held, the stockholders who filed such cer- 
qualled in of his business affairs to his creditors and to the —_was the subject of a hearing by the House Com- __tificates of election on or before the record 
» machi so that the Court may be in a position mittee on Banking and Currency recently. Ar- date received a stock dividend and therefore 
rrangement % ine whether or not his petition for a | guments and briefs were submitted on behalf of realized no taxable income.” 
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M. Officers and Branches 


as of June 15, 1930 






Vice-Pres. FRANK S. HUGHES 


Exec. Mgr., Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN I. MILLER: 
One Park Ave., New York 


Eastern Division Manager 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS 
One Park Avenue 
New York 


Pres. WILLIAM FRASER 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 
New York 


Vice-Pres. 


Federal Reserve Bank HENRY H. HEIMANN lrwin-Hodson Co. 
Boston, Mass. Kawneer Co. Portland 
Niles, Mich. 


Asst. Exec. Mgr. 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS 
One Park Ave., New York 


Central Division Manager 
BRACE BENNITT 
53 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 
















Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 


Asst. Treas. 
W. S. SWINGLE 
One Park Ave., New York 


Western Division Manager 
Oo. S. DIBBERN 
512 Oceanic Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, BimmincHam—Birmingham C. M. A. Pres., 
T. C. Buckshaw, McKesson-Bedsole-Colvin-Odell, Inc.; 
Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 319-23 Lincoln Life Bldg. 


Montcomerny—Montgomery A. C. M. Pres., C. K. 
Eitzen, Steiner-Lobman Dry Goods Co.; Sec., J. M. 
Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 320 Shepherd Bldg. 


ARIZONA, PHoenix—Arizona Assn. of Credit Men. 
Pres., Hugo M. Ahigren, Standard Oil Co.; Secy.- 
Mgr., Lyle Owens, 628 Security Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smirn—Fort Smith A. C. M. Pres., 
John T. Laws, Atkinson-Williams Hardware Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., A. H. Watson, Crane Candy Co. All corres. 
should be addressed to Asst. Sec. Mrs. E. M. Bollinger, 
Fort Smith Association of Credit Men, 401 Merchants 
Bank Bidg. 


Lirrte Rocx—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres., Kenneth 
McAlpine, Beal-Burrow Dry Goods Co.; Sec., L. L. 
Lauck, Credit Interchange Bureau, 34 Urquhart Bidg.; 
Asst. Sec.-Mgr., Mrs. L. Periman, Credit Interchange 
Bureau, 34 Urquhart Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Anceres—Los Angeles C. M. A. 
Pres., Geo. W. Van Vorst, C. B. Van Vorst Co.; 
Secy., S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th St. 


Oaxtano—Oakland A. C. M. Pres., Lee H. Newbert, 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.; Sec., Ramsay Probasco, Stur- 
gis, Probasco & McClean. (All corres. should be ad- 
dressed to Asst. Sec.-Mgr.) Asst. Sec. & Mgr., K. S. 
Thomson, 528 Central Bank Bldg. 


San Dieco—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Credit 
Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simison, Izer-Davis 


Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., D. I. 
Bosschart, Eng-Skell Co.; Sec., O. H. Walker, 512-514 
Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. M. Pres., 


A. R. Wilson, Auto Equipment Co.; Sec., James B. 
McKelvey, 810 i4th Street. 


Puesto—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., L. P. Nelson, Ride- 


nour, Baker Mercantile Co.; Sec., G. W. Everett, 
Armour Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry S. Peterson, 312 
Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit Assn., State Pres., 
G. Harold Welch, New Haven Bank, New Haven; 
State Secy., Stephen M. GaNun, Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 23 Temple St., New Haven; Cr. 
Service Depts. for all Conn. Assns. 


“Baipceront—Bridgeport A. C. M. Pres., John L. 
Beardsley, Morris Plan Bank.; Sec., Arthur C. Macy, 
The Raybestos Co. 


Haatronp—Hartford A. C. M. Pres. C. D. Alton, 
Jr., J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.; Sec., 
J. E. Prentis, Morrow Machine Co., Hartford. 


New Haven—New Haven C. M. A. Pres., G. M. 
Redfield, First National Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., 
Russell H. DeBaum, The Chas. W. Whittlesey Co. 


Warensuny—Waterbury A. C. M. Pres., Frank J. 
Newcomb, M. J. Daly & Sons, Inc.; Sec., L. S. Fitch, 
42 Bank St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Wasnincton—Washington A. 
Cc. M. Pres., L. T. Watts, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bidg. 


FLORIDA, Jacxsonviie—Credit Assn. of Northern 
Florida. Pres., D. J. Lanahan, Standard Oil Co.; 
Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 Atlantic Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida. Pres., 
J. S. Moss, Jr., First National Bank; Sec.-Mgr., F. G. 
Hathaway, 27 N.W. Miami Court. 


Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Keefe, Bryan- 
Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen, P. O. Box 13. 


GEORGIA—Atianta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., W. D. 
Doak, Norris, Inc.; Sec., F. H. Sned, 305 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg.; Asst. Sec., W. W. Roberts, 305 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., O. S. Neylans, Bibb 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., W. W. Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxel- 
baum Co.; Corres. Sec., C. E. Golden, 719 Bibb Bldg. 


Savawnan—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., W. Lee Thomp- 
son, Motor Supply Co. 


IDAHO—Botse—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. F. 
Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. L. Streeter, 208- 
209 McCarty Bldg. 






ILLINOIS, Cnuicaco--Chicago A. C. M. Pres., Henry 
W. Clausen, C. D. Osborn Co.; Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, 
1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. Adams St. 


Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., F. W. Simmering, 


J. W. Osgood & Sons, Inc.; Sec., M. A. Simpson, 
Bradstreet Co. 


Garessunc—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., H. O. Cham- 
bers, Chambers & McConnell.; Sec., J. Willis Peter- 
son, 518 Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 


Peorta—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., J. 
Commercial Natl. Bank; Sec., H. F 
Jefferson St., 2nd Floor. 


Quincry—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., H. G. Oeclklaus, 
Irwin Paper Co.; Sec., Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery Co. 


Rocxronn—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Duel, 
Empire Cd., Led., Sec., W. T. Ledger, 705 Talcott 
Bldg. 


F. O'Conner, 
. Sehmer, 317 S. 


Spaincrie.p—Springfield A. C. M. Pres., O. F. 
Lambers, H. E. Travers Prod. Co., 414 E. Monroe 
St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 





INDIANA—Evansvmie—Evansville A. C. M.  Pres., 
C. H. Atkins, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 612 Old Natl. Bh. Blcg.; 
Asst. Sec., O. C. Schroeder, Ideal Pure Milk Co. 


Pr. Wayne—Fr. Wayne A. C. M. Pres., Walter 
Wayne Thieme, First and Tri-State Nat'l. Bank; Sec., 
S. E. Brink, 306 Standard Bldg. 


InpiaNaPouis—Indianapolis A. C. M., Pres., J. A. 
Langan, Mooney-Mueller-Ward Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Merritt 
Fields, People’s Bank Bldg. 


Sovrm Benp—South Bend A. C. M. Pres., A. H. 
Tyler, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., D. A. Weir, 412 J. M. 
S. Bidg. 


Terre Havre—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., E. K. 
Strachan, Wabash Fibre Box Co.; Sec., Henry E. 
Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


1O0WA—Buatincron—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., L. W. 
Peck, Lagomarcino Grupe Co.; Sec., Jesse L. Thomas, 
515 Towa State Bank Bldg. 


Cepan Rapmws—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., A. P. 
Sander, John Blaul’s Sons Co.; Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik 
Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanzlik & Thompson, 616-22 
Higley Bldg. 











Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn, Pres., D 
Murray, Johnson Flour Co.; Sec., H. B. Betty, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. : 


Des Momes—Des Moines C. M. A. Pres., Clitfors 
Stipp, Hood Rubber Products.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 
820 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Orrumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., Dyess Ken, 


Lagomarcino-Grupe Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. A, 
G. Dun & Co. Talla, 1, 


Sroux Crry—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., C, H. Me 
Williams, Tolerton & Warfield Co., Sioux City, low, 
Sec., R. W. Dean, Firestone Tire & Rubber Ca, Sion 
City; Asst. Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Bux 74§, 


Warzatoo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B Ha. 
mon, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., J. E. Jew 
dan, 214 Marsh-Place Bidg. 












KANSAS, Wicnrra—Wichita A. C. M. 
Mathews, Red Star Milling Co.; Exec. 
M. E. Garrison, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Pres., C. ¢ 
Sec. & Mgr, 


KENTUCKY, Lexincron—Lexington C. M. A, 
Sterling D. Coke, Van Daren Hdwe. Co.; Sec., E. 
McGarry, 28 Northern Bank Bldg. 


oF 


Louisvitte—Louisville C. M. A. Pres., R. Ray Head, 
Maloney-Davidson Co., 122 E. Main St.; See., 8. J 
Bpasiae, 3rd Floor Kenyon Bidg.; Asst. Sec., H. M 
Kessler. 


LOUISIANA, New Oareans—New Orleans C. M, 


Pres., J. H. Kepper, c/o Hibernia Bank & Tree ny 
Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisiana Bidg.; Asst, Sec., 
Chas. S. Cobb. 

Suaeverort—Who. Credit Men’s Ass'n. Pres., Chas, 
H. Thurmond, Lee-Baker Dry Goods Co.; Sec, and 


Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 223 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Batrmorne—Baltimore A. C. M, Pres., 
F. A. Davis, F. A. Davis & Sons; Sec. & 
Exec. Mgr., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Redwood 
St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochner. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit Men's 


Assn. Pres. R. B. Jones, C. A. Goodnow Shoe Co; 
Sec. J. M. Paul, 38 Chauncy St. 


Sprincrie,p>—Western Mass. A. C. M. Russell © 
Sayre, Morris Plan Co.; Sec.-Mgr., H. E. Morton, 6 


State Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. H. Rich, Perkins Machine 
& Gear Co. 





Wonrcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., C. O. Zim 


merman, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co.; Sec., Henry L. 
Brown, 311 Main St. 


MICHIGAN—Detrorm—Detroit A. C. M. Pres, R. ©. 
Kramer, American Lady Corset Co.; Sec., O. A 
Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank Bldg. 


Furnt—Flint A. C. M. Pres., John H. Wernicke, 
G. W. Hubbard Hdwe. Co.; Sec., L. W. Murphy, 
200 M. & M. Bidg., 120 W. First St. 


Granp Rapiws—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres., W. 1 
Irwin, Gunn Furniture Co.; Sec., Edwin De Groot, 
Q02 Association of Commerce Bldg. 


Jacnson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., E. N. Paul, Com 
sumers Power Co.; Sec., Geo. Cowden, Jackson Citi- 
zen Patriot. 


KataMazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. Pres., George H. 
Martin, Taylor Produce Co.; Sec., R. H. Johns, 57 
Peck Bidg., 309 S. Burdick St. 


Lanstnc—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., C. E. Horn, John 
rere Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. V. DeBarry, The State Jour 
Co. 


Sacrnaw-Bay Crry—Northeastern Michigan A. C. Me 
Pres., R. O. Walton, Bradstreet Co., Bay City, Mich.; 
Sec., A. H. Luedemann, 226-30 Millard St., Saginaw 







MINNESOTA, Du.tutH—A. C. M. (Duluth-Superior) 
Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelley-How-Thomson Co.; 30 
E. G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg. 


Minnearouis—Minneapolis A. C. M. Pres. F. BY 
Atwood, Forman Ford Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, @ 
Baker Arcade. 


St. Paut—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., M. W. Miller, 
P. R. L. Hardenbergh & Co., 235 E. 8th St; Set, 
Truman E. Reynolds, St. Paul Association of 
Men, 234 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Joptiw—District Tri-State Jobbers Credit 
Assn. Pres., John Henson, Henderson Grocery Cos 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank Bldg, 


Kansas Crry—Kansas City A. C. M. Pres, bo 
Smalley, Kansas City Auto Supply Co.; Secu © 
Davies, 912 Baltimore Ave. 


St. JoserH—St. Joseph C. M. A. Pres., Louis Sit 
mens, H. Ehrlich & Sons Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. E. Mots 
Grain Bele Mills. 


St. Lovis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., John FP, Bur 
meister, Midland Rubber Goods Co.; Sec. 
Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 
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Burincs—Montana-Wyoming A. C. M. 
: a Ballinger, Armour & Co.; Sec., Meredith 
I Davies, 411-412 Stapleton Bldg. 


s—Northern Montana A. C. M. Pres., R. 
or ag a Mercantile Co.; Sec., F. J. Gies, F. J. 
Gies Co. Mgr., Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, P. O. 


Box 1784. 
Hmena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. V. Wilson, 
Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., P. G. Schroeder, Room 9, 


Pittsburgh Block. 


A, Lincotn—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., W. L. 
, c/o Henkle-Joyce Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of Lincoln. 


NE! 


Ouana—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., J. T. Bram- 
mann, U. S. Supply Co.; Sec., G. P. Horn, 1122 


Harney Street. 


NEW JERSEY, Newarx—North Jersey A. C. M. Pres., 
Earl R. Mellen, Weston Elec. Instrument Co.; Sec., 
We. H. Whitney, 17 William St. 


NeW YORK, Arsany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 
Edwards, Louden Machinery Co., Inc.; Sec., J. S. 
Keleher, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Post Office Box 725. 


BincHamToN—Binghamton A. C. M. Pres., A. A. 
Kilmer, John L. Morgan Co.; Sec., Bess R. Havens, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Burrato—Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., Al- 
bert W. Kuehner, Jacob Dold Packing Co.; Séc.-Mgr., 
Howard C. Ferrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 


Euwma—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., D. J. Hurley, El- 
mira Wholesale Grocery; Sec., L. H. Teeter, Mande- 
ville & Personius, 512 Robinson Bldg. 


Juastown—Jamestown A. C. M. Pres.. H. T. 
Swanson, Art Metal Construction Co.; Sec., D. F. 
Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


New Yorn—New York Credit Men's Assn. Pres., 
David E. Golieb, Einstein Wolff Co.; Sec., W. W. 
Orr, 468 4th Ave.; Asst. Sec., John F. Otis. 


Rocuesten—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., Horace S. 
Johnston, Central Trust Co.; Sec., T. E. MecCallion, 
Mercantile Bldg., Room 1135, 25 North St. 


Symacuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Pres., R. S. Merrill, 
A. E. Nettleton Co.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 511 
Clark Music Bldg. 


Unea—Utica A. C. M. Pres., W. C. Wright, First 
Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., Harmon Eggers, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Cnaatotre—Carolina A. C. M. 
Pres., O. B. Burton, Horne-Wilson Co.; send all mail 
to J. E. Smith or F. S. Dixon, Carolina Association 
of Credit Men, 1117 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Gitensnono—Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., A. G. 
» W. I. Anderson & Co.; Sec., F. R. Stout, 
Hardware Co. 


WRTH DAKOTA, 
Credit Men. Pres., 
O'Neil; Sec.-Treas., F. 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Farco—Fargo Moorhead Assn. 
John Gorman, Hannaher & 
E. Simonson, Merchants Natl. 


Gianp Forxs—Grand Forks A. C. M. Pres., W. M. 
» First National Bank; Sec., John Vallely, 


Security Bldg. 
Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., G. Fred Brett, Minot 
Supply Co.; Sec., Jas. Barrett, Minot Assn. of 


OHIO, Ciscnwatr—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., Arno 
A. Dorst, The Dorst Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John L. 
Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., Court and Main Sts. 


Cirmano—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., Clay Herrick, 

a Co.; Sec., J. E. Vaughan, Jr., 410 

Couumaus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange & Adjust. 
Pres. Ww 


Bareau. -» R. M. Tremain E. Lamneck 
Cas Sec, J. E. Fagan, 224 So. 3rd St. 


Teme Dayton A. C. M. Pres., A. C. Jackson, 
Trust Co.; Sec., Tom Talbot, Jr., 40 Hamiel 
Fifth & Ludlow Sts. 


Totrpe—~Toledo A. Cc. M Pres., C. W. Beall 
Wa Ovecland Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. B. Cole, 136 
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OKLAHOMA—Ox.LaHoMa 





Youncstown—Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., Edward 
P. Foley, The Republican Steel Corp., 335 Market St.; 
Sec., H. "B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning Nat'l Bank 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., O. E. Johnson. 


City—Oklahoma Wholesale 
C. M. A. Pres., W. L. Weir, Ridenour Baker Mer- 
cantile Co.; Sec., E. E. Barbee, 901 Cotton-Grain 
Exchange Bldg. 


Tuisa—Tulsa C. M. A. Pres., W. J. Algiers, Trans- 
continental Oil Co.; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 217 Tulsa 
Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


OREGON, Porttanp—Portland A. C. M. Pres., F. L. 


Nagel, Portland Gas & Coke Co.; Executive Secretary, 
J. E. Breed, 471 Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Attentown—Lehigh Valley A. C. M. 


Pres., Reuben H. Bachman, Bee Automobile Co.; 
Sec., J. H. J. Reimhard, 405 Hunsicker Bldg. 


Attoona—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. 
Kerin, District Mgr., 1413 lith Ave. 


Paul A. 


Haaaissurc—Harrisburg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 
119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. Blosser, P. O. 
Box 706. 


Jonnstown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., R. H. 
Coleman, District Mgr., 632 Swank Bldg. 


New Castte—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., 3, C. 
Miner, Home Trust Co.; Sec., Ralph A. Cooper, 601 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Co. 


PuiapetpHia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., Warren 
R. Humphrey, Integrity Trust Co.; Sec., David A. 
Longacre, 1503 North American Bldg. 


PitrssurcH—The Credit Association of Western Penn. 
Pres., L. C. Lyon, Gulf Refining Co.; Exec. Mgr., 
L. I. MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 


Untontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn:, F. W. 
Mosier, District Mfg., 701 Fayette Title & Trust Bldg. 


Reapinc—Reading C. Men's Assn. Pres., F. A. Woer- 
her, 30 North Sixth St.; Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 
44 N. 6th St. 


Scranton—Inter-State Credit Men's Assn.  Pres., 
Herman Suravitz, N. Suravitz Co., 317 Penn Ave., 
Scranton; Act. Sec., T. C. Bridgeman, 312 Dime 
Bank Bldg., Scranton. 


Wiexes-Banne—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., W. 
Gordon Williams, William Bros. & Co.; Sec., Geo. H. 
McDonnell, 606-607 Brooks Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Provipence—Rhode Island Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol Rubber 
Co.; Sec., Harry J. Bryden, Armour & Co.; Exec. 
Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Faiis—Sioux Falls A. C. M. 
Pres., Miss Christine Olson, Sioux Falls Paint & Glass 
Co.; Sec., G. L. Hardy, The Crane Co. 


TENNESSEE, CHatranooca—Chattanooga A. C. M.~ 
Pres., L. J. Wilhoite, Southern Dairies, Inc.; Sec., J. 
H. McCallum, Hamilton National Bk. Bidg., Suite 
No. 1115. 


Knoxvure—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., G. H. Baker, 
Kaiser Bros.; Sec., W. E. Bibee, 504-514 New 
Sprankle Bldg., 508 Union Ave. 


Mempnis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., Frank Williams, 


Standard Oil Co.; 
P. O. Box 211. 


Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys E. Hess, 


Nasnvitte—Nashville C. M. A. Pres., R. H. Mon- 
crief, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 315 10th Ave., So.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 707 Stahlman Bldg. 


. 


TEXAS, Avustin—Austin Wholesale C. M. A. Pres., 
Gordon Wilcox, Wilcox. Nelson Co.; Sec., Horace C. 
Barnhart, P. O. Box 1075. 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., J. L. Me- 
Auliffe, Phelan Grocery Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 
315 Gilbert Bldg. 


Dattas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
R. D. Hall, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 322. Santa Fe Bldg. 


Ex Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., W. P. B. McSain, 
El Paso Nat) Bank; Sec., James T. Neeson, 620-21-22 
Caples Bldg.; Asst. Sec., I. T. Clinton. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Baristor—Bristol 
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Fort Woratn—Fort Worth A. C. M. Pres., E. B. 
Jenkins, The Vinnedge Co.; Sec., C. O. Baker, Casey 
Swasey Co.; P. O. Box 1190. 


Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., Bryan Sparks, 
Houston Nat'l. Bank.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. A. Pres., 
John W. Barron, San Antonio Drug Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
Henry A. Hirshberg, 313 Alamo Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Waco—Waco A. C. M. 
Dossett-Floyd Co.; Sec., 
Supply Co. 


Pres., J. C. Prewit, Ward- 
Abe Gollob, Waco Electrical 


Wremrra Fatis—Wichita Falls A. C. M.  Pres., 
Alvah Conner, American Refining Co., Sec.-Mgr., T. 
J. Fitzsimmons, Wichita Falls A. C. M., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


UTAH, Saur Laxe Criry—Inter-Mountain A. C. M. 


Pres., G. M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co.; Sec., 
C. E, West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Robert Peel, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


A Cc. Mi 
Pres.,; J. A. Goodpasture, Service Mill Co.; Sec., 
Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


Lynemsuac—Lynchburg A. C. M. Pres., W. H. 
Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. Corp.; Sec., Mrs. M. 
A. Blair, Credit Interchange & Adjust. Bureau. 


Noarorx—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. Pres., P. L. 
Joyner, Swift & Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Shelton N. Woodard, 
1210 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Building. 


Ricumonp—Richmond A. C. M.  Pres., 
Talman, Amer. Natl. Bank; Sec.-Mgr., J. 
nethy, 305 Travelers Bldg. 


Carter E. 
P. Aber~ 


Roanoxe—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., M. S. Noff- 
singer, Roanoke Paper Co.; Sec.-Treas., H. W. Hob- 
son, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, BeimcHam—Bellingham A. C. M. 
Pres., K..B. Peasley, Northwest Hardware Co.; 
Sec., W. F. Fisher, First National Bank Bldg. 


Seattie—Seattle A. C. M. 
inghouse Elec. Mfg. Co.; 
Colman Bldg. 


Pres., J. J. Hayes; West- 
Sec., Peter Balkema, 314 


Spoxane—Spokane Merchants Association. Pres., G. 
O. Rogers; Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Sec.- 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


Tacoma—Tacoma A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Taylor, 
Tacoma Grain Co.; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 
1346. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Brverrero—Bluefield A. C. M. 
Pres., F. K. Bane, Sterling Hardware Co.; Sec.; 
C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


CHaateston—Charleston A. C. M. 
Greenlee, Purity Baking Co.; Sec., 
Rooms 402-3, 804 Quarrier Street. 


Pres., C. O. 
Ira W. Belcher, 


Craaxssurc—Central 

justment Bureau, Inc. 
& Law Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
Bank Bldg. 


West Virginia Credit & Ad- 
Pres., R. W. Stutler, James 
U. R. Hoffman, 410 Union 


Huntincron—Tri-State.A. C. M. Pres., R. C. Wag- 
ner, Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; Sec., C. C. Har- 
rold, 1200 Huntington First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 12th 
Floor. 

Parxerssurnc—Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., 
A. P. Thomas, Leidecker Tool Co.; Sec., J. 
Wandling, R. G. Dun & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Wneetinc—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres, A. F. 
Schramm, Wheeling Coffee & Spice Co.; Operating 
Mgr., E. K. Pfeil, 719-20 Central Union Bldg. 


Wruamson—Williamson A. C. M. Pres., W. E. 


Smith, Tug River Grocery, Co.; Sec., Roy T. Ellis, 
Sanitary Bottling Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fonn ou Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. M. 


Pres., A. L. Waffle, Commonwealth-Reporter; Sec., 
L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. Mail to P. O. 
Box 3513. 


Garten Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. C. M. 
Pres., C. V. Nichols, Morely-Murphy Co.; Sec., R. C. 
Creviston, 123 No. Washington St. 


Mimwauxee—Milwaukee A. C. M. Pres., A. H. Lam- 
beck, Mechanics Natl. Bank; Sec., James G. Romer, 
632-646 The Milwaukee Gas & Light Co. Bldg. 


OsuxosH—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. Pres., George 
A. Altendorf, Giant Grip Mfg. Co.; Sec., Chas. D, 
Breon, 311-12. First. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


HONOLULU, T. H.—Honolulu A. C. M. Pres., Her- 
man T. Bahr, von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd.; Sec., J 
F, Child, Honolulu Assn. of Credit Men 


Innumerable business organizations are fouled 
daily by low blows struck by credit crooks and 
racketeers. 


Fraudulent failures engineered by these credit 
crooks and racketeers constitute one of the 
greatest menaces to business. Credit criminals 
who deliver these foul blows must be counted 
out of their competition against business 
progress. 


A scientific guard against the foul blows of the 


credit crooks who are perpetrating fraudulent 
failures and bankruptcies is provided by the 
services of the Fraud Department. 


as SR i TLS Ra RO PE 


Write Fraud Prevention Department, National 
Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, 
New York. 
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Trust Company 


NEW YORK 





Statement of Condition, June 30,1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 

Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible fiw Fadinceane 
with Federal Reserve Bank 

United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities ‘ 
Loans due on demand and alia ~ die : 
Loans due 30 to go days . 

Loans due go to 180 days 

Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (anticipated $2,346,812.68) . 
Bonds and Other Securities 


New York City Mortgages . 
Bank Buildings . 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits . . . $$67,155,434-82 
Official Checks 49,087,115.56 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 
Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Dividend payable July 1, 1930 . 


Capital Stock . $50,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ; 


84,814,289.50 


. $245,831,261.59 


123,068,157.43 


1357341339-3! 


82,112,653.14 
95,981,536.78 
79:8535368,54 


65,515,994-66 
1,899,226.28 


46,024,652.91 
28,486,562.44 
8,970,301 .10 


15,349:946.10 


$806,828,000.28 


$6 16,242,550.38 


48,371,465.59 
1,267,690.35 


45132,004.46 
2,000,000.00 


134,3814,289.50 


$806,828,000.28 


© Ewing Gellowey 


The increasing 

use of automatic 

protective devices 

offsetsmuch ofthe 

loss suffered by 

industry from hu- 
man Susitthbatieins titioed by fire 
is one hazard that is not en- 
tirely guarded against by me- 
chanical devices. Insurance is 
the safety factor protecting 
business against almost every 
conceivable risk. It fulfils the 
need for immediate indem- 
nity whenever loss occurs. 
Good judgment dictates the 
use of policies bearing the 
red Royal Shield indicating 
“Security First”. 


ecurt ys 


B ROYAL 


INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


William Mackintosh, Mgr. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. 


COMPANY L 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Field & Cowles, Mgrs. 


SAN FRANCISCO, © 


H. R. Burke, 





